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HISTORY OF PRINCE COQUELUCHE, 



The Sultan who was reigning at this time was called Koli- 
fischets. He was the twenty-first of that name, if I mistake not, 
and was descended in the direct line from the polar-star, so that he 
was related to the most brilliant of all the stars, although on the charts 
his genealogy was difficult to trace ; thus it was that he was entitled 
to take, on public and private acts, the titles of " Eye of the Day," 
" Ally of the Mists of April," " Uncreated Light," and " Stepbrother 



to the Zodiac." He also called himself Cousin to the Sun, but this 
was only because it was the custom in Brittany ; besides all these, he 
used to style himself the Good Prince ; it was he who allowed that 
those of his subjects who had no shoes should walk bare-footed ; he 
was equally willing that those who had no bread should eat cake. 
In consequence, the bakers thought they were ruined. In fact, these 
were most wondrous days; I could write a book a hundred times 
longer than this, full of nothing but the history of the changes 
introduced by this wise monarch in the top-knots of his soldiers. 



BIRTH OF COQUELUCHE. 3 

It is true that he was aided in these great political measures by 
his Vizier Picc^lan, a prudent and clever man, of sound opinions, who 
was at the same time jovial, obliging, 

and very anxious for the welfare of ; 

the people, whenever he thought 
about the matter, but as a rule he 
was very absent 

Picoglan, powerful as he was, had 
desired for some time to have a child. 
Now, near the 13th moon of the year 
of Frangipane, the one which comes 
to us about the 13th of March, when 
Easter falls on a Sunday, the happy 

Vizier saw the fulfilment of his wishes ; a son was born to him, 
whom they called Coqueluche, which means, in the language of that 
country, " Jewel of the Dawn," because this young lord was to his 



parents as the break of a beautiful day for which one has long 
sighed in vain. 

I shall not tell you of all the rejoicings which took place on this 
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occasion m the vast dominions of the Vizier ; it is enough to know 
that the rivers of the country were stopped by mounds of sugar- 
candy, cemented with spiced oranges and nutmegs, and that they 
were turned into lemonade, which was the reason (by the way) that 
many of the Utile children who bathed in them were drowned, 
because they drank too much of iL 

Roebucks, stags, wild boars, and other game, were let loose 
about the country ready roasted, the knives and forks stuck in their 



backs and sauces in their ears. Anyone who wished, could cut a 
slice off without any trouble. 

The country for more than three hundred and nineteen square 
miles was illuminated every evening with coloured lamps and large 
lanterns of oiled paper, which were formed into all sorts of devices 
and hung on the trees of the forests in ingenious festoons ; the birds 
of the country did not know what to make of this, and were so 
astonished that they could not close their eyes day or night 

The dances of the people, and the noise of the dulcimers, tom- 
toms, gongs, and other kitchen utensils, which served in this country 
for musical instruments, made such an uproar that the inhabitants of 
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a neighbouring province, which was situated eightdays' journey off, 
thought there was an earthquake, and that the last day had arrived. 

These ffites continued for ten days 
with unabated splendour, and the excite- i 

ment of the crowd was so great, that more 

than seven thousand feet were crushed i 

and almost as many shoulders dislocated ; ' 

.^ which shows us that the rejoicings lasted 
too long, and that public, as well as private, 
amusements should be indulged in with 
moderation, for fear ol accidents. 

The Sultan shared in the joy of his 
Vizier ; he named the young child match- 
bearer to "The Green Monkey" on the 
spot — a military order which was much 

esteemed, but is not so much thought of now-a-days, as it is so often 
given to learned travellers, and European cod merchants : more than 
this, the Sultan gave a formal promise to make the infant his prime 

minister in course of 
time, if he showed the 
requisite talents, and if 
he did not die of the 
measles ; finally he sent 
to him fifteen camels 
laden with Punchinellos, 
to be ready for him 
when he should be a 
little older. 

We are told nothing 
of the childhood of Coqueluche, which was like that of other 
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children, although his parents and their flatterers imagined that they 
saw special wonders connected with everything which happened to 
him. Thus they remarked that he was bom on the day called 
" The Sabre of Wood," whence they imagined that he would be a 
great conqueror, without paying attention to the fact that he was 
bom on the same day as fourteen million children in the Sultan's 
empire alone ; then, as he had sneezed on coming into the world, 
they thought that he was specially protected by the gods, because it , 
was usual to say at such times, " God bless you." 



" He will be lively," said the attendants, because he threw his 
little arms about ; and " generous," continued they, if he happened 
to slobber ; and " very eloquent," when he cried ; and " modest," 
when for want of breath, he was forced to hold his tongue ; and 
" prudent," if he slept. 

It would have been a wonder if these flatteries had made no 
impression upon his mother, as mothers are only too ready to see 
perfections in their children ; and it is quite right that they should do 
so, since nature intends that they should love their children more 
than those of other people. But there is excess in everything, and 
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Bergamote, the mother of Coqueluche, falling into this excess, 
foolishly persuaded herself that all she was told about her son was 
perfectly true, and that he was one of the wonders of the world. 
This shows there is no greater misfortune than to be born of too 
high rank, unless it is being bom in too humble a one, for the poor 
have to struggle against as many temptations as the rich. 



11. 

Discussion concbkning the Derivation op the word Coqueluche. 

COQUELUCHE on his first appearance in the world was 
afflicted with a very bad cold, which made him cough and 
lose his breath in a most pitiful manner ; and Bergamote, his 



mother, seeing that he suffered so much pain, commanded that all 
the children in her dominions should be made to cough in the same 
way, to help her beloved son to bear his affliction. 
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This helps to solve a problem which has been an endless puzzle 
to learned men ; for some have come to the conclusion that coque- 
luche means hooping-cough, it is, as you know, a dreadful disease, 
which makes one almost cough one's head off ; and some say that 
coqueluche means a person who is much sought after and universally 
beloved. 

The learned Valeriola, Manage, and Mouet, refer in their books 

to the subject, and state that in the year of grace 1414, the French 

were attacked by such bad colds, that the lawyers were quite unable 

to talk incessantly, which, by the way, was most astonishing; the 

courts of justice were empty, and the professors of the colleges were 

forced to be dumb. This was such a calamity that I can hardly 

imagine what such a state of things would be 

like. They added that this malady was called 

■ "coqueluche," or hooping-cough, because the 

patients (who were very numerous) enveloped 

their heads in a hood which resembled a 

monk's cowl, and they called it a coqueluche. 

This fashion of enveloping the head in 

such a hood was so general, that on account of 

the difficulty of procuring handsome ones, people snatched them 

from each other ; in consequfence of this fact, it used to be said 

figuratively of a person, or thing of value, that she, or it, was the 

coqueluche (hood) of a noble,, or a burgher, or a serving-man, or a 

girl, or a woman, &c. 

Others say that on account of women having adopted the 
fashion of wearing these hoods so universally, this saying is derived 
from the fact of that sort of head-dress being in such general favour. 
In conclusion, Doctor Lebon has stated that the name of this disease 
was given to it on account of the remedy used, namely, the flowers 
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of a plant called coquelicot or poppy, whence coqueluche. So you 
see we have arrived at a conclusion at last 

I do not mix myself up very willingly in such deep questions, 
because it is only of late that I have begun my studies ; nevertheless 
I am able to throw a little light on this subject, even if it be but one 
small ray, and, as I have so often heard it asked if the name of the 
charming Coqueluche was given to him on account of the cold he 
hadj or on account of his being called according to the saying, the 
coqueluche (darling) of his mother, I declare, maintain, and conclude, 
that, on the contrary, this bad cold that all children had at the same 
time as Coqueluche, was named after him, and that likewise the 
expression " lady's coqueluche " comes from the fact of Bergamote 
having loved her son Coqueluche so dearly and to such distraction. 
This explains all, and pray observe how useful the study of his- 
tory is. 
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Consultations with the Doctors on the Ca«b to bb bestowed on the Child. 

BERGAMOTE, in consequence of this dreadful cold, conceived 
the greatest dread of any other accidents which were likely to 
happen to her son ; and as she had heard that ignorance and routine 
might possibly be injurious to the 
growth of children, she, by the 
influence of her husband, assembled 
all the astrologers and philosophers 
of Frangipane, in order to consult 
them about the most suitable way 
of bringing up the child. 
<rhese learned men arrived from all parts of the empire, some 
with beards, others without — all very determined ; and Bergamote, 
the subject touching her very nearly, wished to do them the honour 
of presiding at the council. 

The assembly took place in a large room in Picoglan's country 
house, prepared for that purpose ; and really it was imposing — I say 
the assembly — for one counted at least fifty-two nurses, rockers, 
ladies' maids, governesses, and matrons belonging to the house. In 
the midst of them, lying in great state, was the young Coqueluche, 
crying, and slobbering frightfully, dressed in swaddling-clothes 
trimmed with the most expensive lace. 

The learned men having taken their places, Bergamote re- 
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vealed the object of her deliberation, the greatness of her interest, 
and discoursed on the matter wisely ; after which she begged the 
venerable Manchafoua to speak first in 
consideration of his great age. 

" Gracious Bergamote," said he, , 

"how is it that there are so many 

children in the world who are crooked, 

bow-legged, hump-backed, club-footed, 

and even without legs ? It is because 

the nurses imprudently confine them ; they bind and pack them 

like a hamper, and thus prevent them from growing naturally. 

And like as one often sees a shrub tortured and twisted in this 

manner at last languish and die, so a child's delicate limbs do not 

improve but grow longer and thinner, and it acquires bad habits, 

which are much to be dreaded, even if they do not end in death, 

which is frequently the case. You must first of all, then, release the 

child from so many bandages." 

" By my little finger," exclaimed 
Bergamote, "one could not have spoken 
more wisely. Release the child at once; 
but every one must have a hearing. 
Let us hear what you have to say, 
Chiquenaudier." 

Chiquenaudier, a learned recluse 
from the island of Godiveau, stood up 
and said : 

" As for me, Bergamote, I attribute 
all the infirmities of men, humps on the 

back, contortions, sprains, and stiff necks, to their not having been 
sufficiendy bandaged in their swathing-clothes when they were 
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infants. In fact, as everyone knows, little children have no sense, 

and if you allow them freedom in their movements they knock 

themselves about, hurt their eyes, throw their little limbs first on 

one side, then on the other, in dangerous postures; and then they are 

crippled. For we see, in the same way, if the shrub is left to itself it 

shoots out useless branches on all sides, grows quite crooked, full 

of knots, stunted, and is not worth anything; on the other hand, 

if the gardener had propped it, 

pruned its branches, and trained 

them on the espalier, all the sap 

would have remained where it 

ought to, and the tree would have 

grown up straight and vigorous." 

"Again," Bergamote cried out, 

"it is impossible for us not to 

^ree that he is right in what he 

says." 

In fact, the same murmurs of 
admiration which had welcomed 
the words of Manchafoua, now 
made themselves heard after those of Chiquenaudier, and poor 
Bei^mote began to feel very much perplexed. In order to calm 
herself, or perhaps to arrive at the bottom of the matter, she ques- 
tioned Karamel, Turlupin, Tusta Bouiss^s, Kaliour and the others, 
but the sages were either divided between these two opinions or 
gave others of just as contrary a nature ; the noise was so great 
one could not hear one's-self speak, because everyone uttered his 
own opinion. Poor Bergamote was quite amazed, the nursemaids 
horrified, and the nurses breathless. In the midst of this disturbance 
little Coqueluche began to cry in a shrill voice : 
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'* Mies ! mies ! mies ! " 
" He says yes I " cried Manchafoua. 
" He says no ! " replied Chiquenaudier. 
" He approves of my system," said some. 
" He leans to my opinion," cried others. 

All this redoubled the excitement of the sages so much, that 
they were on the point of seizing each other by the beard ; and the 



unfortunate Bergamote hardly knew over what to grieve the most, 
whether because all these venerable personages were about to fight 
each other, or because she herself was no wiser. 

" Oh ! sirs, I entreat of you to explain yourselves," cried she ; 
" must my beloved Coqueluche remain in this state of uncertainty ? " 

But a nurse, who was as much distressed by the disturbance as 
by the sad state of her mistress, cried in a sharp voice ; 



" Madame, permit me to say one word." 
" Speak, Gourrimande," said Bergamote. 
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Now, Gourrimande was a sharp woman, knowing, and honest, 
with a great deal of good sense. 

" Upon my word," said she, putting her arms a-kimbo, "what do 
we want here with a lot of meddling scholars ? Men of sense have 



no business to interfere with the clothes of a baby, and poke their 
noses where they are not wanted. I have nursed fourteen children 
my own self ; you may go and see them : they are all at this present 
moment straight as an arrow, fresh and blooming as the spring, and 
there is not one among all your sneezing grey-heads worthy to 
frighten the flies from them. Let me man^e the little one, Ber- 
gamote ; I will treat it like a grandmother, and if I do not deliver a 
fine boy into your hands at the end of two years, you may condemn 
me to listen to all these hairbrained doctors f6r the whole of another 
day." 

This speech put such a decided end to the preceding cere- 
monies, that the company disrespectfully burst out laughing ; and 
some of the sages were wise enough to agree that perhaps Gourri- 
mande was right. 

" Dear me," continued Gourrimande, " why do you come here to 
trouble us ? Come along," said she, turning towards the women, 
" follow my example, and we shall soon have the place clear." 

And getting up, armed with a handkerchief twisted into fine 
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knots, all the nursemaids, matrons, girls, and women followed her 
example, and taking brooms, pots, babies' playthings, and cloths 
folded in three, they fell upon the doctors, whipping their sides and 
legs, and beating the dust from their garments, so oddly and so 
vigorously, that there was soon nothing left in the room except the 
caps of these worthy men. 
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IV. 

Coqueluche's Amusements. 

GOURRIMANDE had not promised to do more than she was 
able to perform, and she made Coqueluche a very handsome 
child ; but Picoglan thought it was his place to make a man of him. 
Unfortunately, the affairs of the state did not allow of his occupying 
himself with his son as much as he would have liked, so that he had 
to leave him against his will to the care of Bergamote, who loved 
him devotedly, but in a most extravagant manner, as is so often the 
case with mothers who are led away by their blind affection. 

For instance, as soon as he was able to play, she thought it 
necessary to procure playthings for him ; she ordered them from the 
most skilful workmen of the empire ; she offered prizes to those who 
made the best ; and real prodigies were constructed by them, as 
Bergamote did not hesitate to pay the most exorbitant prices. 

Every day the palace was besieged by artisans who brought 
their works of art. But what was the consequence } Coqueluche 
became accustomed as quickly to the most beautiful plaything as to 
the commonest pasteboard toys, more quickly, indeed, and he ended 
by being tired of them in the same way as the son of a common 
burgher would have been ; very often he envied the children that he 
saw from his windows enjoying themselves wonderfully with a paper 
hat and a wooden sword. The comparison was displeasing to him, 
and increased his discontent, because it vexed him to see these 
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little peasants amusing themselves like princes, whilst he, Coque 
luche, son of the Grand Vizier, and distantly connected with the 
Great Bear, through an old alliance, was so tired of everything that 
he could have eaten his own thumbs. The goodness of the gods 
from childhood upwards, gives lessons of moderation and tem- 
perance ; but how few children profit by them, and I might even go 
so far as to say how few men ! 

One day, a servant in the palace, who was fond of a joke, 
seeing Coqueluche in want of something to 
do, advised him in a friendly way to take a 
hammer and to hit his fingers with it; but he 
was expelled from the palace because the 
child complained after having tried it. 

Another advised him to work, "be- 
cause," said he, " work is the salt of 
pleasure." But he was smartly reprimanded 
for his advice ; " because," Bergamote said, __ _ 

" my son is not made to work. That may 

be good for you poor people, but if my son is a little discontented, 
he is at least discontented like a gentleman." 

But, however, her son's incurable languor made her desperate ; 
she ordered new playthings at fabulous prices, but, as his discontent 
was caused by having too many toys, this remedy only served to 
increase the evil. 

However, the workmen never ceased work, and produced 
marvel after marvel ; among other works of art, appeared one day, 
brought by a master of arts, at an immense cost, an entire pavilion, 
richly furnished, which was one large piece of confectionery. The 
outside was like a pagoda with three domes of spun sugar, which 
shone in the sun, and were supported by columns of solid paste, and 
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hung all round with little bells made of wafers, with pistachio nuts 
for clappers, tinkling and producing the prettiest chimes ever heard ; 



one only has to imagine the Chinese hats one sees in regimental 
bands enlarged, in order to picture to oneself what the pavilion was- 
like. 
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The building was surrounded by a staircase of I do not know \ 
how many steps made in ginger-bread, beautifully inlaid with ; 
almonds, currants, and candied lemon-peel ; the pavement in the ' 
hall was made of almond paste, nougits, and Spanish licorice, 
crossing each other in the prettiest possible manner, and forming 
designs which represented the history of Corisande. Towards the 
centre of the hall was a basin, or rather, a jar of preserved fruits, in 
the midst of which played a fountain of lemonade, with a silvery 
sound, as it was necessary to keep the edifice cool for fear of its 



melting ; In like manner, all along the walls (made of macaroons) 
flowed orgeat, whey, and orangeade in torrents from the mouths of 
chocolate lions into basins of white shells, fantastically ornamented, 
which, although they leaked a little, did not allow the liaU to 
become damp. All the furniture was made of confectionery. The 
mats were woven in angelica, the walls were papered with mottoes, 
the sofas were sugar-plum boxes, the vases cornucopias of sweets, 
the chandeliers of crystallised barley-sugar, the statues sparkled with 
pastilles of various colours, and all the walls, for two feet above the 
ground, were covered in the most skilful way that can be im^ined, 
with a rock-work of sugared almonds. 
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At this sight, Coqueluche, although excessively weary, uttered 
a cry of delight ; he at once entered this little palace, and declared, 
with an important air, that he would not leave it all day, and that, if 
any one came to ask for him, particularly any of his tutors, they 
were to say that he was engaged. 

As it was so unusual to see him take a fancy to anything, 
everyone was only too happy to leave him to enjoy his new play- 
thing. Let us take a peep at him, alone in his little house, arranging 
the furniture quite happily, and licking his fingers after the trouble 
he had taken. But, according to the saying, the more one has, 
the more one wants, he thought it was necessary to taste the 
eider-down or stuffing of the sofas, to see if the pillows were well 
stuffed, and if the horsehair of the seats was soft ; besides, there was 
a stool which was broken, but the pieces of it were good, and he could 
not allow them to be lost ; he washed his hands in the basin and 
dried them with his tongue ; in short, all these pieces of furniture 
had such different flavours, and were so well seasoned, and stimulated 
the appetite, one after the other, so well, that Coqueluche made 
dreadful havoc among his possessions, such as one has never seen 
even in boys' rooms, which have the character of being in a continual 
state of disorder. 

But, alas! he was still in the midst of these ruins, which re- 
sembled the debris of a dessert at the end of a magnificent repast, 
when he was suddenly seized with a sort of dislike for all he saw 
around him, and felt oppressed and extremely sick. These wonder- 
ful sweetmeats disgusted him, even the odour was too much for 
him ; he could hardly imagine that he had eaten so many of these 
nasty messes ; and he sank into such a pitiable languor, that he had 
not even the courage to call out ; so he held his stomach with both 
hands and sighed heavily ; finally, he had hardly strength to crawl 
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to the sofa, where he remained utterly exhausted, without stirring 
hand or foot. 

At the same time, everyone outwardly rejoiced at having at last ' 
found something which amused him so ' 

well ; and when they saw that he did not 
appear again as soon as he usually did, 
they rejoiced still more, believing that 
the sugar palace was so much the more to 
his taste, and they took care not to dis- 
turb him. 

However, night came on, and his 
nurse, Gourrimande, with whom he was 
on very good terms, wished to see how 

he was amusing himself. She approached the pavilion, and at first 
was surprised at not hearing any noise; but she was still more 
astonished to see the curtains drawn, as if Coqueluche was not 
there ; she raised the outside curtains, and, looking in, saw him lying 
on a sofa, in the shade. At this sight all her sorrow returned, as 
she thought that this toy, like all others, had failed to amuse him. 

"Ah! sir," cried she, mournfully, " what are you doing there ? 
Has this elegant palace been given you to sleep in ? You ought 
already to have eaten the lustres in it. Do you not know that all 
the furniture is made of confectionery, designed for your amuse- 
ment ? " 

" Gourrimande," said Coqueluche, in a low voice, " close the 
curtain." 

"What!" cried Gourrimande, "close the curtain! You also 
disdain this plaything! You only have to examine it : it is all made 
of the nicest things, sugarplums, and sweetmeats of all sorts : and 
surely you will have found, in foraging about here and there. 
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some delicacies to suit your taste, which will repay you for your 
trouble." 

" Madame Gourrimande/' said Coqueluche, " close the curtain, 
if you please." 

But Gourrimande's anxiety made her just speak about those 

things which reminded Coqueluche most 
painfully of his misfortunes. 

" Well ! " said she, •* have you not at 
least been amused for a few minutes! 
Alas! what can we do in future to revive 
your appetite ? This weariness and extreme quietness will do you 
no good. Oh ! my prince I have you not at least eaten some 
biscuits ? a couple of macaroons ? a sponge cake 'i what, not even 
a marron glac6 ? " and seeing that Coqueluche shook his head at 
each thing she mentioned, she continued: '* After all there is no 
great harm in this provided you are not too weary, and then you 
can begin at once." 

" My dear Gourrimande," said Coqueluche to her, with a heavy 
sigh, ** close the curtain. I am ill." 

At this, Gourrimande removed the draperies, entered the 
pavilion, and seeing all this shameful waste, she threw up her hands 
in despair. 

" Oh ! what a fine household you have made! Have you really 
eaten everything that is missing here ? " 

" Yes, Gourrimande," stammered Coqueluche, mournfully. 

" Help! help!" cried Gourrimande. " I am no longer astonished 
that you are ill ; it might well have killed you. Quick : I am going 
to call the doctors." 

After having given the alarm, she returned to the invalid, and 
frankly told him her mind : 
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" I hope this may be a lesson to you ; everything ought to be 
partaken of in moderation ; what is the good of furniture if you eat 



it up at once ? I hardly reckoned that you would have broken the 
corners off the lamps to-day ; and if you had eaten two or three arm- 
chairs besides, there would have been no great harm in it. You 
might then have begun the balusters to-morrow, or at least nibbled 
all the cornices. Instead of that you went plundering the carpets, 
the candles, 'perfuming-pans, licking the walls, nibbling the steps, 
loosening the tiles, and devouring the pictures and architecture at 
random. I am not surprised that you were unable to move with a 
cartload of furniture on your stomach." 

Meanwhile, everyone flocked in — doctors, chemists, men- 
servants. They wrapped Coqueluche up in warm blankets; Ber- 
gamote went to the wood, and, out of spite, threw the pavilion up as 
high as the walls of the palace, and for seventeen days people went 
there to get sugar for their tea. 




More than five hundred errand-boys died of indigestion with 
feasting night and day upon the rubbish ; of what still remained the 
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poor made dainty dishes, and more than seven weeks after this event 
stray dogs still licked the place. 

But it was forbidden for anyone to offer any more toys of this 
kind to Prince Coqueluche, the son of the wise and prudent Vizier 
Picoglan. 



Other Amusements are Deviseu. 

POOR Coqueluche remained in bed for three days, on account 
of the unlucky sugar pavilion, and the news of this em- 
barrassed the toy manufacturers so considerably, that they were at 
their wits' end : but the young prince still retained 
a strong taste for military games, so that they still 
had something to fall back upon. He had already 
been supplied with arms of all descriptions, sabres, 
lances, muskets, arquebuses, cannons of all weights, 
which were constructed in proportion to his height, 
and which could not possibly hurt him, because the sabres were 
made of beautiful tin, very bright, and carefully rounded off at the 
end, and finished off at the edge, with a sort of sheath of the same 
metal which rendered the blade harmless ; the lances, the clubs, and 
the arrows were similarly constructed ; the cannons only discharged 
tiny peas, and the cocks of the guns only moved a spring of brass 
wire twisted like a corkscrew, which discharged itself with a silvery 
noise and did no harm. 
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This, however, was precisely what annoyed Coqueluche, and the 
reason why he so soon tired of these play-arms ; he began to desire 
and to dream of nothing but real sabres and guns. 

However, after this last plaything had met with such bad 
success, it was believed that it would be advisable to content the 
prince for once, in order to make him foi^et the unlucky event ; a 
pretty little inlaid scimitar was made for him with a carved scabbard 
and handle, and with a magnificent damask blade fearfully thin and 
sharp. 

Coqueluche was perfectly delighted with this, and all those 
about him rejoiced to see him so contented. 
He went out into the courtyard immediately 
to perform evolutions with it, so that it 
might shine in the sun ; but, alas ! he had 
scarcely gone out before piercing shrieks 
were heard ; he entered crying that the 
wicked sabre had not been properly made, 
and had eaten half of his ear. It really 

was, that Coqueluche, not expert in the use of arms, had, at the first 
stroke, grazed the tip of his ear, from whence the blood had flowed ; 
however, when one came to look nearer it was soon seen that it was 
only a scratch ; but you can imagine how Bergamote shuddered on 
learning that her beloved son had just escaped cutting off his ear, 
which would have necessitated sacrificing the other for the sake of 
symmetry ; and then he would have looked just like a little pug-dog. 

" But," said Gourrimande to her young master, "you wanted a 
real sword, made of real steel ; and it has given you a real wound ; 
so that you see, my dear little prince, it is no one's fault but your 
own." 

But Bergamote bade her be silent 
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It was forbidden to present Coqueluche with arms that respected 
his person so little; but this command was forgotten on the following 
occasion. A skilful workman, incited by the rewards offered by 
Bergamote, had constructed something so wonderfol that he obtained 
permission to present it to the young prince : it was an elaborate 
piece of mechanism which disclosed itself to view, and the inventor 
'came one day with his apprentices to set it in order in the palace 
courtyard. Just listen while I tell you what this spectacle was. 

Upon a large platform of wood on which were represented 



bushes, stones, and trees with a marvellous exactitude, one saw an 
encounter of Tartar troops composed of infantry, cavalry and archers, 
on the point of engaging in a hand-to-hand fight The figures were 
three feet high, and the horses, men, and equipments were finished 
with wonderful skill. The sight alone of these troops inspired all 
beholders with fear and respect ; one almost imagined that both men 
and horses breathed ; fire gleamed in the eyes of the warriors, and 
flames seemed to issue from the nostrils of their steeds. But this 
was nothing compared with what was to follow. At a signal given 
by the workman who touched a spring, all at once, oh ! wonderful to 
relate, the trumpets sounded, the drums beat, the archers let fly a 
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shower of arrows, and the troops rushed on each other in astonishing 
order. 

The combat now raged, to the intense admiration of all be- 
holders. The cavalry charged by sliding along grooves, and, 
raising their arms together, dealing out sabre blows which resounded 
on their helmets ; the foot-soldiers, moving in a mass, met, striking 
each other with little strokes of their clubs in the middle of their 
breastplates ; the archers placed in the wings let fly without ceasing 
upon the centre of the battle. But, what was most curious was, that 
the combatants did not hurt each other in any way, and did not spoil 
their accoutrements, to such an exquisite nicety were their strokes 
calculated ; then, after having fought satisfactorily, and after having 
traversed the field of action, attacked, and retreated sufficiently often, 
the two parties beat an orderly retreat, and arranged themselves 
quietly in their places, where — the workman touching the spring 
suddenly — they all remained immovable, arms, feet, and clubs still 
raised as a token of military ardour. But it was easy to remedy 
this trifling disorder, and the workman had only to pass his hand 
along the ranks to put arms and feet in their proper place. 

This called forth cries of admiration ; no one had ever seen any- 
thing so beautiful, and everybody was quite certain that real fighting 
could not be half so fine because the consequences are so much 
more serious. Coqueluche was beside himself with delight, and 
everyone was the more pleased as they could never hope to see him 
so contented again ; he declared that he intended to command these 
troops himself, and that, provided he was allowed to do so, he would 
train them so well that he would be able to conquer kingdoms. 

" Yes, prince," said the workman ; " but first let me show you 
the working of the springs.'* 

Coqueluche would hardly listen to him, but jumped immediately 
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on one of the Tartar general's horses that was being held for him. 
First of all he reviewed the troops to the sound of drums, and 
paraded proudly in front of the ranks; and the attendants, seeing 
him so happy, withdrew satisfied, thinking that he at least had some- 
thing for once to amuse him for a whole day. 

Hardly was Coqueluche left alone than his warlike spirit com- 
menced to increase ; he began to cry out his commands and desired 
nothing but bloodshed ; but the troops remained immovable, without 
troubling themselves about the noise he made. 

He suddenly remembered that it was necessary to touch a 
spring ; he touched it boldly, and the soldiers began to move and 



he himself to wheel about in the middle of them, turning this way 
and that, veering first to one side, then to the other, and shouting so 
that he might imagine he was commanding them. 

But, alas ! as he marched towards the centre he received first of 
all some of the arrows of the archers ; and as he was not made of 
wood he felt tliem, and cried out to the offenders : 

" Stop, stop, you there, that is not in the game, and if you hurt 
me, I will tell Gourrimande, who will punish you at once." 

He had not shut his mouth before he received a whole shower 
of arrows which covered him with pricks, as the brave little archers 
were not in the least daunted. Coqueluche, beside himself with 
anger, was about to rush at them, although they were under his own 
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command, when he suddenly encountered a detachment of the 
enemy's cavalry, who, stopping with the shock, began to let fall their 
sabres on his head in turn, striking regularly like the pendulum of a 
clock ; the horses too began to kick him, as he had interrupted the 
regular working of the machinery. 

Coqueluche, terrified, wished to fly, but he fell into the midst of 
a phalanx of foot -soldiers, who received him with strokes of their 
clubs and knocked him about unmercifully. He cried for quarter 
and shrieked " Stop ! stop!" with all his might and main. The 



rough lancers did not hear and continued to pierce his sides without 
mercy. He escaped these, fell down, rose, and found himself between 
two fierce battalions, who attacked him, carried him to and fro, and 
hedged him in with their halberds ; by some unlucky chance he 
received at the same time the attacks of the enemy's troops and of 
his own ; all striking at him at their pleasure like blacksmiths upon 
iron. At last he was upset, and the horses crowded over him and 
trampled on him, and it is not to be overlooked that now in the 
midst of this confusion he was exposed to the fire from a battery of 
swords, pointed culverins and guns, which shot forth plums, filberts, 
and gutta-percha bullets, which wounded poor Coqueluche terribly. 
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Little was wanting now to finish him off entirely, and he remained 
quite quiet and unconscious ; and now that his body interfered with 
the working of the springs such a terrible confusion ensued that the 
machine was on the point of exploding all together. 

All the attendants came running at the noise, and in the first 
flush of anxiety caused by the accident the whole machinery was 
broken in order to extricate the young prince ; in the twinkling c^ 
an eye, these two flourishing armies just commencing their career 
covered the ground with their remains to such an extent that neither 
the downfall of Troy, nor the carnage of Ajax, nor the destruction of 
Master Peter's dancing dolls, could give any idea of the mischief done. 
The ground far and wide was covered with the bodies of men and 
horses ; the centre phalanx was one mass of dead ; several archers 
on the point of executing a manoeuvre had fallen upon their backs, 
in the act of letting fly their arrows ; the enemy's general had a 
broken nose, and his horse, with his hoofs in the air, seemed to be 
lying upon him ; a little further on was a timbrel-player, whose head 
with the force of the shock had disappeared inside his instrument, 
where he had no doubt been smothered for 
want of air. It was truly a distressing scene. 

But the worst off of the whole company 
was unquestionably Coqueluche, who had to 
be carried to bed covered with wounds and 
slashes, cut, bruised, and crushed, and who 
had to be enveloped in poultices for a whole 
week, morning and evening. 

The effect of this catastrophe was such that no one dared again 
to construct military playthings for the prince's amusement 
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VI. 

First Interview between Coqueluche and Moustafa. 

IN consequence of the bad success of his playthings, Coqueluche 
became more and more discontented; he passed the greater 
part of his time in stretching himself, gazing at the crows, counting 
the lamps, walking on the same row of the pavement, beating the 
water with a stick, throwing stones into it to make it move in rings, 
and catching flies ; but still the time seemed long to him. 

However, one day, when he was leaning on the terrace of the 
palace, wondering how he could pass the time before. supper, he saw 
in a field a little peasant who ran hither and thither, out of breath, 
hot and blown about, and who seemed to be enjoying himself im- 
mensely. 

He amused himself for some time in watching him, and then he 
saw at a little distance another child, who was doing the same as the 
first, running, jumping, leaping, beating -the air with his hands, and 
uttering cries of joy. 

" Certainly," said Coqueluche to himself, " these little creatures 
have lost their senses ; if not, why can they want to dance about like 
that, the one in front of the other ? " 

But, on looking closer, he distinguished something black which 
traversed the space between the two children. 

Coqueluche called as loudly as he could to the one nearest 
to him. 
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" Ho ! there !" 

The child ran, and raising his eyes, shaded them with his hand, 
because it was very sunny. 

" What are you doing there ? " said Coqueluche. 
"We are playing," said the child, his eyes sparkling with 
pleasure. 

"What! you are playing in this hot sun? Are you really 
amusing yourselves ? " 
" Oh yes, sir." 

" But what are you playing with ? " 
" With this ball." 

" This ball must surely cost a very great deal." 
" Not a very great deal. We make it ourselves out of rags." 
" Really ! I should not have thought one could amuse oneself 
with such a trifle ? If you come to-morrow to the palace we will 
play together." 

" I shall not be able, prince ; I have to work to-morrow." 
" What ! you don't play every day ? " 

" Oh dear me, no, I should get tired of it 
if I did. We only play on holidays like 
to-day, or in the evening after work, and we 
enjoy it then, because we have to wait for it." 
" And what do you do besides ? " 
" I pick up wood for my mother, I take 
care of the cows, I water the qattle, I go to 
the forest with Gringola, my father, who is a 
wood -cutter." 

This sort of life was not at all to the liking 
of Coqueluche, who could not understand that pleasure could only 
be bought by work ; he tossed his head, and then said : 
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" What is your name ? " 

"Moustafa, your honour." 

" Very well, then, Moustafa, will you sell me your ball, as you 
can make another so easily ? I shall know how to use it. " 

The peasant, pleased, threw it to him on the terrace ; Coque- 
luche tossed him a gold coin, and the little children ran away 
astonished and jumping for joy. 



A^ 



How COQUBLUCHE AND HIS COMPANIONS PlaTKD TOGBTHER. 

S soon as Coqueluche found himself alone with his ball, he too 
believed he had got a treasure ; after having turned it over 
and over, he began to wish to play with it ; and as he had seen how 
the peasant boys threw it up into the air, he did the same. The ball 
fell down : he threw it up again : it fell the next time with a thump on 
his nose. When he had done this some time, he began to perceive 
that it made him grow hot and tired, and that it didn't amuse him in 
the least. 



" Ah ! " said he, " those fellows deceived me ! " and he threw the 
ball angrily over the wall. 
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" But," said he, " there were two of them ; and the reason 
why it does not amuse me is that I am only one ; because all the 

children that I 

see enjoying 

themselves are 

always in 

troops. I must, 

then, have one 

or two dozen 

ifith me." 

to tell his mother 

ionate Bergamote 

ir him express a 

; at once. 

ty of the freshest 
ighbourhood were 
Coqueluche, who 
ight. 

mg gentlemen a 
s were soon set 
id a lively imagi- 
[ himself, races, 
merry-go-rounds, 
ary manceuvres ; 
, the other chil- 
? dren gave their 

_^_^______^^^^ suggestions 

too. 
The only thing was, that Coqueluche always took the best place 
himself; if they played at war, he was the general ; if at horses, he 
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was the coachman, and the others the horses ; in triumphal proces- 
sions, he was the king, and they his bearers. If they played at robbers, 
he was always the policeman, the judge, and sometimes the executioner. 

The other children let him. do as he liked at first, out of respect, 
because he was at home, and what was more, of high rank ; and to 
those of high rank respect is always due. But the worst was that 
he always wanted to play his part too exactly, and entered into it 
with too much reality, so that he gave his horses hardcuts with his 
whip ; and in battle he attacked mercilessly. When he captured 
robbers, he punished them severely; as an impartial judge he con- 
demned them ; and then, having sentenced them to be whipped, he 
did it thoroughly, counting each stroke. 

The horses were not at all content with this treatment ; neither 
were the robbers ; and I have already said 
that all the children, except Coqueluche him- 
self, were either the one or the other. 

It so happened one day that in playing 
at fighting, the enemy's troops attacked 
Coqueluche with one accord, beating him 
without mercy, and binding him with ropes 
and pocket handkerchiefs. 

" But I am the general ! " cried Coqueluche, astonished. 

The children did not answer but continued to strike at him. 

In short, they gave it him well when he was at their mercy, and 
then left him quite powerless and quieter than a sleeping child. 

But before long, the inmates of the palace, feeling curious to 
know what the children were playing at, arrived on the scene of 
action, and seeing the dreadful state of things, began to scold the 
guests severely. 

" What have you been doing ? " 
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*' We have been playing," said the children. 
"Yes, and you have been playing at horrible games from 
all appearances." 



" We only did it in play," said the children ; " and we were play- 
ing at a battle." 

" No doubt, but each one should only attack his enemy." 

" But he is the enemy," said the children, innocently, " because 
he treated us very badly at the banning." 

" That is very different. Just think of his rank ; he does you 
great honour in playing with you at all : he has every right to strike 
you, but you must not touch him. You ought to do exactly as he 
likes, and never raise a finger against him, and also bear patiently all 
the blows he likes to give you. I hope you' understand." 

But the children did not understand why this should be. 

Coqueluche was taken to bed, but he was soon cured. The 
children, rather frightened, came back and played with him, but as 
they had been warned, and were watched, they allowed themselves to 
be beaten, whipped, and bitten, as at first, and when it was time to 
leave off playing they went home with downcast eyes. 

But when the moment came for them to return next day, they 
fled far and wide, like little demons, and hid themselves in cellars 
and barns. 

Ever after it was quite impossible to get one of them to go ; 
and Coqueluche, left without companions, grew as discontented as 
ever, which grieved Bergamote intensely. 
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The Tutor SchSflakoosch and his Opinions. 

HAPPILY, just at this time, nothing of importance was going 
on in the political world, so the ministers had nothing to do, 
and Picoglan profited by this leisure to come and see how everything 
was going on at home. 

He saw, however, that things were getting on as badly as 
possible ; for it is often the case, that those who set to work to govern 
nations let their own affairs go to ruin. Coqueluche too was 
growing, and the vizier thought that it was time to take him away 
from the care of women, and that it would be advisable to procure a 
good tutor for him, who would keep everything in order. 

After having sought for some time, he found one, who was in 
every way suited to carry out the 
necessary reforms, as he was a severe 
looking man. He had a large beard 
down to his waist ; and as he wore a 
large fur bonnet, he was, so to speak, 
all hair from top to toe ; nothing was 
more terrible to behold than his eye- 
brows, which were very thick, and 
met together between his eyes, on 

account of the habit he had of looking severe and grave. His name 
was SchOflakousch. 
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" Now, then," said Picoglan to his worthy spouse, " I have 
brought you a tutor who will make exactly the man I should wish 
out of our son ; you must listen to all he tells you and carry out 
his instructions carefully, because he is very clever. He excels in 
rectifying the defects of nature, in opening the mind, and correcting 
all bad inclinations ; there lies his strong point Now that the 
business of the Sultan, my master, calls me back to Court, I leave all 
in the hands of Schdflakousch, and he will send in a report of all that 
happens here." 

Sch6flakousch was listened to as if he were an oracle, and 
although Coqueluche was very frightened of him, no one dared to 
oppose his orders. The arrangements for Coqueluche's new mode 
of life were settled in the following manner between the tutor and 
Bergamote, aided by her attendants. 

" First of all," said Schdflakousch, in a sepulchral and solemn 
voice, " too much sleep dulls the senses, weakens the mind, and gives 
rise to idleness and melancholy, and Coqueluche, my amiable pupil " 



(here he took off his hat) " will for the future rise with the break of 
day, at four in summer and at seven in winter." 

The audience trembled at this announcement, but no one dared 
reply out of respect to Picoglan's orders. 

" The charming Coqueluche, my beloved pupil " (he again took 
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off his cap) " after having with his own hands, dressed, washed, 
brushed, combed, and shod himself, because these are all good for 
exercise, and prepare him for his daily occupations ; after having, as 
I have said, dressed himself from head to foot, he is to say his prayers 
devoutly, and to set himself to study attentively several books on the 
dead languages for two hours, because the memory is clear and fresh 
in the morning and best adapted for such studies. Then his 
attendants will conduct him to the fields in all seasons, whether wet 
or fine, and he will then have to climb, jump the ditches, traverse 
marshes, scramble through bushes, and run gaily over hill and vale, 
in order that he may strengthen his body, and harden himself to all 
fatigues, so that he may prepare himself for a military career accord- 
ing to the wishes of his much honoured father.''' 

The waiting-maids trembled, and Gourrimande thought, " But 
when is he to have his breakfast, poor child ? " However she did 
not dare open her mouth. 

** On his return he will take his morning repast," continued the 
tutor. " But as he must accustom himself to temperance, and arm 
himself against all hardships, his nourishment must be coarse, 
unappetising, and not too plentiful ; and my precious Coqueluche, my 
sweet pupil (he took off his cap) will breakfast off a dozen beans and 
a handful of dried peas, well moistened with a glass of waterJ' 
'* Ah," said Gourrimande softly, " it makes me shuddder." 
" After which," said the tutor, " he will go into the court-yard 
with your grooms, and practise all sorts of warlike manoeuvres, play 
quoits, throw the lance, shoot with a bow and arrows, make batteries, 
dig ditches, take part in tilting matches, storm trenches, erect 
palisades, and all similar exercises, one after the other, in order to 
avoid all monotony and fatigue. Thus, after having dug a trench, 
you might change his employment by a little cannon, rifle, or light 
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artillery exercise, and so on for two or three hours at a stretch ; 
particulcirly in very hot and very cold weather, so that our beloved 
Coqueluche may accustom himself to the inclemencies of the 
temperature." 

" Ah ! poor dear ! " sighed Gourrlmande, in tears. 

"And," continued Schdflakousch, **as brain work serves as a 
relaxation after bodily fatigue, my pupil will betake himself to the 
study, where several experienced masters will direct his attention to 
a thousand interesting branches of important knowledge, such as 
philosophy, the history and customs of different nations, mathematics, 
the movement of the heavenly bodies, the zoological divisions, 
peculiarities and wonders of the animal creation, including a study 
of the habits of the birds of the air, as well as of those of the fishes 
of the sea." 

" And after that ? " said Gourrimande, between her teeth. 

"After that, there will be the evening repast, at which, in 
accordance with the rules I have laid down, my most illustrious and 
respected pupil, Coqueluche " (he took off his cap), " for fear that he 
might sleep too long and heavily, will only partake of things which 
are good for the digestion, very plain, and which do not require 
much preparation, such as three spoonfuls of maize soup, or thirty- 
seven grains of rice cooked in water, or any other such harmless 
nourishment ; after this, he will return thanks to God for the 
blessings of the day, and will then retire to rest upon a heap of 
straw, covered with a mat of clean bulrushes, which keeps the body 
straight, and is neither enervating nor heating." 

Having thus spoken, the tutor threw a satisfied glance at the 
assembled company. Bergamote, who, until then had preserved a 
respectful silence out of regard for the commands of her husband, 
uttered the following opinions : 
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" Gracious doctor, our most learned governor, have you said 
everything ? '' 

" Yes," said Sch6flakousch. 

" I consider your plan to be the best in the world, wise, prudent, 
well advised, and it shall be carried out scrupulously. Besides, I 
can have nothing to say against the wishes of my beloved spouse ; 
and have only to conform to them." 

" That is spoken like a wise mother," cried the governor, " and 
as a dutiful wife." 

" However," said Bergamote. 

" What do you wish ? " said Schdflakousch, 

" I should wish " 

"Speak noble lady." 
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IX. 

Ofiniors of Bebqamotk. 

" T THINK it advisable," said Bergamote, "to submit to your 

X attention some observations which have struck me, and that 

you will of course attend to. My son is delicate, he loves sleep, 

and sleep is good for him, and, unquestionably, the morning air will 



be bad for his constitution ; he will rise, if you please, at nine o'clock, 
instead of five." 

" Nine o'clock, instead of five — hum ! that makes a difference." 

" He will rise at nine," said Bergamote. 

" The difference is not very great after all," said the tutor, who 
saw from Bergamote's face that she was very determined ; " he will 
rise, then, at nine." 

" And then, as he has naturally a weak digestion, I should not 
care for him to work fasting. I would rather he had something 
appetising given to him on waking up — something to please him, such 
as a good fat goose, with a little slice of pie or mincemeat that he 
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will have no trouble in eating, and a small bottle of wine, just to keep 
up his strength." 

" But " said Sch6flakousch. 

*' That will only be for the benefit of his digestion, and to correct 
the evil influence of the morning air." 

" That is true,'' said Sch6flakousch. 

" Then you will take him out walking a little, if you please. But 
be careful he does not take cold ; only let him occupy himself with 
pretty little games, such as battledore-and-shuttlecock, cup-and-ball, 



and dice ; above all things wrap him up well, and pay attention to 
the weather ; do not let him be exposed to the heat or the damp ; 
because, if he gets even a chilblain, I shall be obliged to punish you 
and to have you whipped in his place." 

" It shall be done as you desire," said Sch6flakousch, quite pale. 

"After these proceedings," continued Bergamote, " you may let 
him study, and instruct him in all your scientific nonsense ; but never 
for too long together, for fear of straining his mind and overtaxing 
his brain ; and he will be better able to retain what he learns if it be 
dealt out in small doses. A short quarter-of-an-hour will be enough, 
I think." 

" Very well, all-powerful Bergamote," said Sch6flakousch. 

"And as to his dinner, I have nothing to say; you have arranged 
all very sensibly, except that I should like to add a little good soup, 
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several nice pieces of steak, some slices of ham, to give an appetite, 
some good ragoClts well peppered, without the flavour of the meat 




being taken away, some large dishes of cream, jelly, preserves, jams 
and marmalade, with little cakes, which, of course, go for nothing.'' 
" You are right," said Schfiflakousch. 

" I have forgotten to tell you that the number of his meals must 
be increased on account of his delicate health. I hope you will agree 
with me in thinking that he ought to have eight each day, as he has 
always been accustomed ; this varies his daily occupations and pre- 
vents all monotony." 

" Very well arranged," said Sch6flakousch. 

" In the evening, as you have already proposed, you may tafce 

him to the court-yard ; but I should recommend a very careful and 

judicious course of exercise, and that all he does should be attended 

by no fatigue or effort For instance, you may take him round on 

your back, and be his horse ; as he likes 

archery, you might, to make the game 

more interesting, be the target for him ; 

and in the same way let him practise 

hitting you with his lance, or sword, or 

stick. You will represent the enemy, 

but, of course, you will not attack him in return, but play the part of 

a forbearing tutor, and all this will only be for his improvement ; 
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you can also show him what military fatigues really are, by carrying 
f^ggo^s, digging trenches and ditches, and so on, while he looks on. 
Example is better than precept, and it is the best way of teaching." 

" Certainly, certainly," said Sch6flakousch, who trembled with 
fright. 

" And please take care what you are about ; because, if my son 
complains, or if he overheats himself, or if you resist him in any of 
his whims, you will be severely chastised." 

" But " stammered Sch6flakousch. 

" You understand," said Bergamote, with a glance that brooked 
no answer ; " I will have you thrown into one of the dungeons under- 
ground.*' 

" Yes, yes." 

" Because you see a woman ought to obey her husband, and I 
wish that Picoglan's orders should be scrupulously carried out" 

" I understand," said the tutor, trembling. 

'* Everything is now settled once for all," said Bergamote, 
turning towards the assembled company ; " by common consent, and 
with the free and willing concurrence of everyone." 

This weighty business thus brought to a conclusion, the 
company withdrew, full of hopes for the brilliant future of the young 
prince. 
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X. 

A LITFLB AtTBNDANT IS SOUGHT FOR TO AID COQUELUCHB IN HIS NkW OCCUPATIONS. 

BUT scarcely was Bergamote away from Coqueluche and his 
tutor, who, at the moment, were beginning their exercises ; 
scarcely, I say, did Bergamote find herself alone with her attendants, 
before she burst into tears. " Well," cried she, " my husband wishes 
it ! There is that poor child exposed to the most severe discipline, 
under a tutor who seems to be the most cruel man in the world. For 
my part, I do not know if my poor son will survive it with his delicate 
chest. It is a dreadful moment when a mother has to separate from 
her beloved child, to leave him in the hands of these merciless 
teachers, who §eem more adapted to bring up wild beasts than sweet 
little delicate children. Oh, that heaven would frustrate all warlike 
inventions ! As for me, I know well enough that Coqueluche will 
never join the army during my lifetime ; he has cost me too much 
for me to allow him to expose his life to the mercy of fire-arms ; 
however, here he is made to go through this severe routine, thanks 
to the barbarous wishes of my husband. I cannot conceive that the 
Vizier can be so bereft of all paternal affection as to let his son be 
trained under such discipline ; I can hardly imagine that it is 
Picoglan." 

Her ladies-in-waiting consoled her as best they could, and 
deplored with her the hard necessities of education. 
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" But," said Gourrimande, " you have at least obtained some 



concessions." 



" Oh, nothing at all," said Bergamote. " I refrained as much as 
I could, and only asked for as little as possible, for fear of vexing 
my husband. But, as things are going now^ it is plain my poor child 
will not survive so much exertion ; he has too much work, too many 
occupations to get through. I must get a little valet to help him a 
little ; for as he is to be treated as a man, he must have a servant 
suitable to his condition." 

" Madame," said Gourrimande, ^' what a splendid idea ! " 

" It is so good that I shall put it at once into execution. But 
whom could one choose } " 

" Yes," said the attendants ; " whom could one choose ? " 

As soon as this desire of Bergamote s was known, the maids, 
the grooms, the errand-boys, and the scullions spread the report, 
which created great commotion ; everyone coveted this place, one 
for his nephew, another for his son, another for his cousin. The 
affair was soon known in the neighbouring towns, and even in the 
capital, where several aspirants arose even among the rich citizens. 

But first the consent of Picoglan had to be obtained: he 
approved of the idea entirely, and saw nothing against it; he 
thought, too, that it would be a good way of accustoming his son to 
command those under him. 

As soon as Picoglan's permission had arrived, the ambition of 
the various candidates increased. However, Bergamote did not 
know whom to choose, and could find no child worthy to carry an 
umbrella over the head of her son, or to chase the flies from before 
his face. 

She consulted Sch6flakousch about this, but the tutor, ever 
since the first interview, never had any other opinion than hers. She 
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consulted Coqueluche himself; but the child hardly understood 
what was going to be done : he would rather, he said, have a ginger- 
bread servant. It was decided that all the candidates should be 
assembled in the court -yard of the palace, and as their parents had 
all done their utmost to make them worthy of being chosen, the 
assembly was a brilliant one. 



Bergamote inspected them all, accompanied by her son, her 
attendants, and the tutor. But not one pleased her ; one was too 
lively, another too stupid, another squinted, another stammered, 
another limped. The greater part of them were really too good- 
looking; because, as they were handsomer than Coqueluche, Ber- 
gamote felt her maternal pride wounded, consequently all were 
dismissed without anything being settled. 
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MoBs-BN-QuEUE, THB Marvellous Horsb. 

ALTHOUGH this delay did not inconvenience Coqueluche in 
any way whatever, he was so annoyed in consequence that he 
filled the palace with his piercing shrieks. It was necessary to 
console him, and as he grew peevish and wanted to have something 
to play with, his mother presented him with a most delightful play- 
thing, saying to Schdflakousch that it was to be the last It was a 
litde wooden horse, but so well 
painted and finished oif, that it 
looked like a real one. 

The beauty of it was that 
on touching a little spring hidden 
under the tail, it ran, walked, 
ambled, cantered, trotted and 
galloped as the rider chose, and 

was able to kick, back, rear, paw the ground, neigh and snort most 
beautifully according to which string he pulled ; it was only neces- 
sary to pull another and it stopped suddenly, and remained immov- 
able and stiff, and became nothing more than a creature of wood, 
leather, steel and cardboard. 

The steed had been invented, constructed and perfected by a 
one-eyed workman, who was half a magician, at least, so it was 
reported, but for my part I do not believe this fact. 
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This magnificent creature was called Mors-en -Queue, and it had 
no sooner made its appearance than it was mounted. Coqueluche 
bestrode it, as the workman had 
shown him the working of the 
machinery, and he began at once to 
run, jump, and career about, to the 
great admiration of the company. 
The worthy Bergamote said ; 

" Upon my word, you see that 

the dear little fellow will be a 

great captain I " 

It was thus that the parents of the noble knight Bayard, the 

irreproachable, seeing him parade about one day on a wooden horse, 

were certain that he was destined to become a great captain ; 

and in the same way Philip, king of Macedon, founded great hopes 

on his son Alexander, when he took it into his head to tame a 

spirited horse by leading him towards the sun, as he had guessed 

that he was frightened by his own shadow, and that it was for this 

reason that ignorant grooms could not manage him. 

But suddenly, Coqueluche, who was pulling all sorts of strings, 
made Mors-en-Queue start off like an arrow, flying along with the 
bit between his teeth, as straight as he could go, and so fast that the 
horse and rider, in one second, seemed no bigger than a fly. 
Bergamote, with beating heart, began to cry : 
" Where are you going, where are you going, 
my dear son ? " 

The others cried out too ; 
" Where are you going to — where are you going, my dear 
prince ? " 

But Coqueluche was too far off to reply. 
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Every one stood, with outstretched arms, shrieking so loud 
that they nearly broke the drums of the birds' ears which were 
flying overhead, and prevented several storks and herons from 
attending to their ordinary business. 

All this time Coqueluche, on the fiery Mors-en-Queue flew 
onwards like the wind, not because he wished to do so ; but, alas ! 
poor thing, he had forgotten which was the string for stopping the 
animal ; and pulled first one, and then the other, which only served 
to make his steed more excited. Mors-en-Queue only galloped the 
faster, as if he was pursued by five hundred thousand legions of 
demons with spears and pitchforks. 

It seemed to Coqueluche that it was high time to return and 
seek the protection of his mother's arms ; and he considered how 
much more comfortable he would have been by the side of his own 
kitchen fire, frying cakes : he also arrived at the conclusion that 
nothing was better adapted for horse exercise than the well-stuffed 
sofa where he was accustomed to have a nap after every meal. 

But he passed mountains, valleys, forests, plains, heaths, and 
meadows, and looked more like a pigeon flying rapidly than a 
human child mounted upon his own horse; he rode on, however, 
without paying any attention to the shrubs, boughs, and bushes 
which hindered him in his headlong flight ; these however pricked 
him all over, and he was glad to escape them with no more hurt 
than the loss of part of his clothes. 

Then he began to mourn over his misfortune in good earnest ; 
stretching out his arms towards heaven, and jumping first to the 
head and then to the tail of his steed, so that it was a wonder he did 
not fall. 

He called out piteously : " Stop ! stop ! stop ! I want to get off" 
here ; I have some business at this corner of the forest Is there 
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not any one who understands me in this part of the world ? Ho, ho, 
there ! " And, as is usually the case with spoilt children, when they 
give themselves up to cowardly despair, he gave free vent to his 
passion, and cried out, pulling the mane of Mors-en-Queue all the 
time, " Stop, stop ; won't you stop ? " 

His fury increased, and if Mors-en-Queue had not been made of 
wood he would have strongly resented this treatment. But he heard 
and understood nothing, and continued running, jumping, bounding, 
leaping over dead branches and leaves, bending the young shoots of 
the trees which, rebounding, hit Coqueluche in the face ; however, he 
still kept on calling : 

".Mother ! mother ! why did you let your son start off like this, 
without knowing where he was going to ? " 

He continued to fly across the country, like a bird, or like a 
rider who has lost his senses, and who goes on without rhyme or 
reason ; and, as his cries resounded far and wide, like an echo in a 
forest, people heard him from some distance. 

On quitting a wood, he saw a little cottage, at the end of a 
small opening on the outskirts of the wood, surrounded by flowery 
grass-plots and fresh-looking flower-beds, and shaded by large trees 



which stretched their lai^e leaves over the roof, like so many 
parasols. He also saw some children, playing in front of the house, 
look up and run away, but when they saw what it was and how the 
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hoKe was running, they stood transfixed, not knowing what to make 
of this strange animal, and more inclined to run and hide themselves 
than to go on playing. But Coqueluche determined to make use of 
the opportunity, particularly as he fully expected to be dashed 
against the pavement the next moment, or thrown into the river, or 
to find himself hanging by his hair on a tree, like Absolom, or 
dragged by a foot along the road, like Nabopharsan, king of 
Tingitane ; so Coqueluche, as I said, began to cry with all his might 
and main : 

" My good friends, help ! I am the son of the grand vizier, 
Picoglan, in danger of being killed by this furious horse, which is 
going much faster than I like ; I promise you a lai^e reward if you 
will stop it Stop ! stop ! " 

But the children opened their eyes wide and did not stir a pin's 
point. Some of them indeed climbed, as fast as they could up a tree ; 
to be able to see better, said they, but, in reality, to escape all chance 
of getting knocked over. However, there was 
one very little fellow, in tatters, who, instead 
of flying, like his companions, turned up his 
sleeves, rubbed his hands, and glancing coura- 
geously at Mors-en-Queue, who was approach- 
ing quickly, stood ready to receive him. 
Coqueluche passing by him like an arrow, 

the brave little fellow threw himself on Mors-en-Queue, to stop him ; 
but, on account of the speed he was going at, the boy fell on the 
crupper and held on by his feet and hands like a little demon. He 
found it quite impossible to stop Coqueluche in his flight, and was 
carried away himself like a feather; and it only looked as if Mors- 
en-Queue was carrying a small rosette tied on to his tail ; so that the 
little fellow, in great danger of being thrown off", had much difficulty 
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in holding on. The other children, frightened out of their lives 
on seeing him borne away by the strange animal, began to cry 
piteously : 

** Oh ! oh ! the wolf is carrying Moustafa away." 
" Chatterboxes ! cannot you be quiet ! " cried Moustafa, without 
losing his presence of mind ; ** don't you see that you are frightening 
this wild beast, and that he is going all the faster on account of your 



screams." 



But, suddenly, in moving his hands about, the very string that 
was needed got between his fingers ; he pulled it, and all at once 
Mors-en-Queue, as if struck by a sudden fit of apoplexy, rolled his 
eyes, pricked up his ears, and tumbled over and over twenty-six feet 
on account of the shock, and remained an inert mass, in the same 
state as when the manufacturer had first brought him. 

It is true that Coqueluche and little Moustafa rolled over with 
him, and were bruised and shaken by the fall ; but one must not be 
too particular on such occasions, and Coqueluche, having uttered a 
sigh of relief, got up quickly and, running to Moustafa, embrace^ him 
cordially, as fear generally promotes affection towards one's fellow- 
creatures. 

The other little children ran to the place, and uttered cries of 
joy, without daring however to approach too near to the terrible 
animal, although they saw that it did not move : '' But perhaps he is 
only pretending," said they. 

The two riders, having got upon their legs, Coqueluche said, 
" But, my friend, it strikes me that I know you ? " 

*' And I," said Moustafa, **I would bet anything that I have seen 
you somewhere.*' 

" Are not you the boy that sold me a ball you were playing 
with under the walls of the palace ? " 
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" Yes, that's it ; you were looking out of a high window, and I 
saw nothing but the end of your nose ; but I know you again quite 
well, and you gave me so much money that my father almost 
thought I had stolen it" 

They embraced each other again. 

Coqueluche cried out : ** Oh, I am delighted to have to owe my 
life to you, because I feel well disposed towards you. My father, 
the Vizier, will overpower you with rewards. You only have to go 
back to the palace with me ; as they are trying just now to find a 
little valet for me, I shall say that I have selected you, and you 
will have the situation given to you, and will have stolen a march on 
the multitudes that are trying for the place." 

" I won*t say No," replied Moustafa ; " but come now, and have 
a little, refreshment with us, and we will see if your wicked horse is 
as dead as he wants to make us think." 
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XII. 

Thb House of Gringola and Gringolbttb, the Father and Mother 

of moustafa. 

THEY went towards the cottage. Coqueluche, however, could 
only hobble along, dragging one foot after the other ; to such 
an extent had the hard riding on Mors-en-Queue strained his 
muscles, and doubled up the leather of the lining of his boots. 

However, with the help of Moustafa, he arrived at last. 
Moustafa told his parents of all that had happened, much to their 
edification ; and whilst Gringola, the woodcutter, threw faggots on 
the fire, Gringolette, his wife, boiled some water to wash the feet of 
the travellers. She then laid the table, as it was the meal-time of 
the family. 

" After we have eaten and are rested," said Gringola, " we can 
talk at our ease." 

In the meantime, Coqueluche inspected the interior of the 
cottage, which struck him as being very clean, pretty, and refreshing 
to the sight, although everything was rough and plain. 

The furniture — tables, stools and settles, were the work of 
Gringola, who had made them with his hatchet ; and Gringolette 
kept them clean. All along the walls kitchen utensils were ranged, 
such as saucepans, pots, jugs, jars, basins and cups, made of various 
sorts of ware — some red and some speckled, and all shone brightly ; 
some of them were filled with fresh cream, others with oil, others 
with palm-wine, lemon-water, dates, flour, or cheese. 
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A bright flame glistened in the grate, where the water for the 
bath was boiling. The open window was surrounded by thick 
foliage and beautiful red flowers, which had the appearance of a 
green curtain with brilliant spots ; and a shower of bright sunlight 
which fell upon the table-cloth penetrated through the little openings 
in the leaves, and lighted up the feast better than the most brilliant 
lustres. In addition to the fowls, guinea-hens, turkeys, white 
doves came jumping in at the door and even cackling and pecking 
at the feet of the guests. It is quite unnecessary to ask if Coque. 
luche was comfortable in this lodging, particularly in comparison with 
the back of Mors-en-Queue. But his pleasure increased when he 
saw the tempting meal prepared for these simple "woodcutters- 
Gringolette spread first of all a grey cloth on the wooden table, and 
put a large basin of milk on it, a hot cake, some honey, figs and 



dates, and some other fruits which had acquired a delicious sweet- 
ness from having been dried in the sun. 

At this sight Coqueluche's mouth watered, and his appetite 
increased. When he thought of how the sight of all the dainties with 
which he was overwhelmed at home disgusted him, he could not 
help thinking how very much nicer the humble fare of the 
woodcutters was, and he could hardly contain his admiration, 

" You see, my lord," said Moustafa, "you have just been taking 
violent exercise on that mad beast there, and, as I tell you, work 
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and trouble add much to our enjoyment of pleasures. We are not 
rich here, and we have to work, but we gain enough for our wants, 
and we have plenty to eat, and live content." After this, Moustafa 
told his parents how he had met this young lord for the first time, 
and that it was he who had given him the gold piece. Coqueluche 
said how richly he intended to reward his deliverer and asked leave 
to take him to his father's palace, where he should for the future 
hold one of the highest places in the universe. 

The woodcutter and his wife had nothing to say against this 
proposal, as it was for them a command ; they acquiesced out of 
respect, and even if this proposition had been displeasing to them 
they would not have dared to say so. It was decided that the two 
little ones should start after the repast was over ; " because," said 
the woodcutter's wife, " the parents of the young lord must be terribly 
anxious, and it is necessary to relieve their minds at once." 

" But it is very far off," said Moustafa, " and we must start 
early ; but we shall go like the wind on that machine of yours." 

" No ! no ! I won't get on it again," cried Coqueluche ; " it 
requires so much trouble to manage the springs." 

** I could manage it," said Moustafa ; " I will just mount it to 
see how I can get on." 

On saying this, he went out and examined the strings of Mors- 
en-Queue, who was still lying on the grass as if dead, looking quieter 
than a lamb. At the same time the woodcutter offered to take 
Coqueluche home on his ass, which he proposed to lead himself; 
and this offer was joyfully accepted by the little prince. 

But Moustafa soon returned, saying that he had found out the 
secret of the springs, and that he would be answerable if the animal 
did not conduct himself properly. So saying, he displayed Mors- 
en-Queue standing upon his feet as if inviting someone to mount. 
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" Mount with me," said Moustafa to Coqueluche ; " we shall be 
there in the twinkling of an eye — at the speed you were going at 
before." 

'* No ! no ! " cried the prince. " I had rather be sawn in two 
than get on that creature again. Beware of his quiet look. Bah ! 
the pettish animal ! The ass is what I prefer, and we will get there 
as soon as we can." 

**Very well," said Moustafa. "In the meantime, I will give 
them news of you." 

So saying, little Moustafa went, like a good boy, and knelt before 
his mother to receive her benediction; the worthy woman kissed him 
affectionately, wetting him with her tears, and giving him good 
advice ; she counselled him particularly always to fear God, and not 
forget his parents, or omit to send them news of himself, and lastly 
she begged him to be careful how he rode his horse. 

The woodcutter kissed his son too, but did not take leave of 
him altogether, as he expected to see him again so soon ; the mother 
and son after having embraced each other again, Moustafa jumped 
on Mors-en-Queue, and kissing his hand, pulled the string, heigh-ho, 
heigh and away ! The horse entered the wood and Gringolette 
followed it with her eyes as far as she was able ; Coqueluche then 
scrambled with difficulty on to the ass, on account of the wounds 
he had received in the morning, and the woodcutter, taking his stick, 
and putting on his cloak, set out, jogging along like a man in no 
great hurry to reach his destination. 
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XIII. 
UousTAFA oivu Bbboamotk Nkws of Coquklucks. 

MOUSTAFA got on very well indeed with Mors-en -Queue. 
More active, stronger, and more industrious than Coqueluche, 
he had found out the working of the machinery better than you or I 
could have done ; and bravely sitting on the wooden horse, he made 
it do just as he wanted, spurring him on, pulling him in, and 
hurrying him just as he felt inclined ; avoiding here a ditch, and a 



tumble there, a mole-hill or a bog, a pond to the right, and a manure 
heap to the left, still flying on as fast as a steam-engine. 

He rode so quickly that before he knew where he was, he had 
arrived at the esplanade before Picoglan's palace, the place from 
whence Coqueluche had started, and there a most piteous sight met 
his eye ; no one had left the spot, and many stood transfixed on 
account of the shock, in the same attitude, open-mouthed and with 
outstretched arms, their eyes fixed in the direction where the 
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unfortunate child had disappeared. In the midst of all this was 
Bergamote inconsolable, and surrounded by her women a prey to the 
deepest despair. But all at once the scene began to change, and 
the longest sighted of the company declared that they saw a black 
speck approaching, enveloped in a cloud of dust. 

" It is a fly," said some, "or a sparrow-hawk," said others. 

" It is a hare," said the hunters. 

" You are right," said some one else. " It is a hare." 

But the object approached so quickly that all these different 
opinions followed each other in rapid succession. 

" Heaven be praised ! it is our young master. I can recognise 
his horse." 

This announcement was followed by a cry of joy. But Mors- 
en-Queue arriving in two bounds, it was soon seen, to the general 
dismay, that the rider was not the 
right one. 

Moustafa drew up quickly, threw 
the bridle on his horse's neck, and 
courteously knelt down before Ber- 
gamote, saying : 

" Do not weep so, gracious lady, 
your son is not lost, and I bring you 

the latest news of him." And he then related to her, minutely, all 
that had happened, which made her revive and the rest of the 
company rejoice. Bergamote was so delighted that she could not 
help kissing Moustafa, first on one cheek, then on the other ; all 
this only made him more courageous, and his account longer, and he 
talked on till the evening, without tiring either himself or his hearers. 
He had hardly done, before Coqueluche was seen approaching upon 
his donkey, and Gringola following on foot. 
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The company rushed, with one consent, to meet him ; and I 
leave you to imagine what a rejoicing there was ; how Bei^amote 
embraced Coqueluche, and how everyone congratulated Bergamote, 
and how nothing would please her but that a grand feast should be 
arranged, and Coqueluche and Moustafa carried in triumph ; then in 
accordance with the promises of her son, she declared that Moustafa 
should be the much sought after valet, which seemed rather to 
astonish everyone just at first 
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XIV. 
Rejoicings in Honour of Coqueluchb's Return. 

ALL that had been arranged was carried out, the town was 
illuminated, and a large quantity of coloured glass lamps 
were hung in festoons before the palace. In addition to this, all the 



chief buildings were decorated with illuminated pictures, representing 
Coqueluche's ride on Mors-en-Queue. All work was stopped, and 
the public officials threw handfuls of money to the people to make 
up for all they would lose. 

In the midst of all this, the triumphal procession started from 
the palace in magnificent array. It was preceded by a crowd of 
slaves, who strewed flowers on the way ; then followed a large 
troop of musicians, carrying hautboys, viols, trumpets, gongs, 
tambourines, lyres, or as we call them, guitars. They were so 
numerous that they could not all manage to hear each other, and 
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played different airs, which produced an effect at once novel and 

imposing. At last, surrounded by the guards and officers of 

Picoglan's household, appeared a chariot, in which were seen 

Coqueluche and Moustafa, habited most gorgeously, and embracing 

each other fraternally. All round this chariot walked the heralds, 

with richly-omamented trumpets, announcing every now and then : 

'< Ma»> ;= »!,= ™.^,.;«.,e. c«« rtf Picoglan who has 

[le much-honoured 

ingolette, who has 

ng may he live ! " 

ough the town that 

> occupy the much- 

uche, and you can 

cularly when it was 

the son of Gringola 
livelihood by chop- 
lorrible little hut in 

said others ; " who 
bqueluche ? really, 
know what is good 

int to their envious 
feelings in the 
same manner, 
most particularly 
those who had 
desired the situ- 
ation for their 
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own sons or nephews ; and as people are always ready to appreciate 
their good fortune according as others prize it, Moustafa (who knew 
well what was thought of his elevation) was all the more rejoiced to 
see himself so much exalted. 

He returned to the palace puffed up with pride, and sent an 
account of all the proceedings to his parents. The honours and 
homage paid to Moustafa lasted for two days, as he was only to 
begin his duties on the third ; so that, on the evening of the second 
day, he went to bed late> as he was very tired he slept soundly. 
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XV. 

He begins his Duties. 

BU T Moustafa had not slept very long before he was roused by 
a peal of bells, and metal instruments, that had been hung 
without his noticing to the foot of his bed. 

" Bother the musicians ! " cried Moustafa, imagining that he was 
still at the feast i " have not they finished their noise ? It is the time 
for sleep now/' 

After haviog said this, he turned over and fell asleep, but the 
horrible bells k«>pt <^(ti ringing, and a slave rushed into the room : 

*' Moustafa;! get up, my lord Coqueluche is asking for you, and 
he is not accustctfaed to wait." 

Moustafa .<lressed himself quickly, and ran to Coqueluche's 
room, asking if the palace had caught fire, or if the Tartars had 
taken the town. 

** I have had too much coffee," said Coqueluche, carelessly, "and 
I cannot sleep ; take hold of the rope of my hammock and rock me 
until I fall asleep." 

Moustafa, astonished, pulled the cord of the hammock, saying to 
himself : 

"My word, he takes a great deal of liberty with a person who 
has had so much attention paid him. As a friend, I don't mind 
obliging him if he does not want this sort of thing too often." 

"Oh dear, I am dying of heat," said Coqueluche, turning over; 
" take the fan and fan me." 
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" I know well enough that it is my duty to serve him, but he 
ought to ask me politely all the same, and after all that I have done 
for him, he certainly ought not to want me to do such menial 
work." 

Nevertheless, he set in motion the large fan, which was round 
and made of ostrich and peacocks' feathers, very prettily interlaced. 
But Coqueluche said : 

" Tickle my feet so that I may laugh, because, if I cannot go to 
sleep, I might find the time long." 



Moustafa, who was not accustomed to court-language, was 
strongly tempted to hit his feet with the handle of the fan, but he 
remembered his mother's advice about patience, and doing what he 
was told. 

"But!" said Coqueluche, "can't you sing a little, as an 
accompaniment to the tickling ? I think I should sleep then." 

And Moustafa, although he did not feel at all inclined, began to 
sing a little song that he had learnt from a European merchant, from 
Genoa, who, like many others from foreign countries, had come to 
the very heart of the empire on business. 

After a little while, Coqueluche fell asleep, and Moustafa, 
surprised at himself for having consented to sing, and tickle the feet 
of this lazybones, ran back grumbling to his own room. 
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XVI. 

Thb Result of Moustafa's Service. 

HE had hardly fallen asleep again, when three or four lackeys 
came to wake him, with loud cries. 

" Come, come, get up, the day is breaking; and you must attend 
to our master's horses." 

" Get up, get up ; you must brush the clothes that my lord 
Coqueluche intends to put on to-day." 

" Quick, Moustafa ! it is time to rub up the harness, because my 
lord is going to the manoeuvres to-day." 

Moustafa opened his eyes and sat up, then getting up quickly, 
he asked them what they wanted. 

" What ! are you not here as Prince Coqueluche's servant ? " 

" Well, yes," said the boy ; " but I think that it would be doing 
him a great service if I were to kick you out of the place." 

" You are very insolent," said they ; " don't you know that you 
are only a servant like us ? " 

But the din of bells cut short the conversation, and Moustafa, 
indignant, ran to his master's room. 

" Moustafa," cried Coqueluche, " are you never coming, you 
rogue ? Ah ! there you are." 

And then he said in a peevish voice : 

" I have slept very badly, and I feel as if I had got a cold ; give 
me my handkerchief." 
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•" Well, I never ! " said Moustafa, disgusted ; " were you making 
fun of me ? is this the reward you promised me ? There are actually 
some people downstairs who told me to sweep the stables and polish 
the harness." 

Coqueluche looked up astonished. 

" Have I not engaged you to wait on me ? " 

'* Yes, in a certain sense ; but have I to do such disagreeable 
things ? " 

" What do you call disagreeable things, young peasant ? don't 
you know how great an honour the most menial offices confer if he 
to whom they are rendered is great ? You have only to go to the 
Sultan's court and see what great people perform — what you call 
disagreeable offices. The doing of such things has become the most 
important office connected with the state : the imperial groom 
commands the army and the navy, the Sultan's barber governs 
interior affairs, his butler attends to the taxes, his cup-bearer to 
foreign affairs ; the oldest men esteem it an honour to hold his 
napkin, his pipe, or his glass : I tell you this to give you a lesson. 
Give me my slippers ! " 

Moustafa saw that there was nothing for it but to submit, and 
he fetched the slippers, then a silk tunic, then a vest, then a coat, 
and various other articles ; after which Coqueluche added : 

** Take the fan and hold up my robe, and we will go out for a 
walk in the town.*' 

When they were walking along, Moustafa overheard some of 
his former rivals in the crowd, envying his condition, and others, 
more disinterested, admiring him ; people even came up to him to 
beg him to do something to help them to get situations, and use his 
influence on their behalf He had full leisure during this walk to 
reflect on the smallness of human ambition, and on the horrible 
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servility of those who aspire to high offices ; because, in the midst of 
all these honours, he was still obliged to attend to his master, and 
all the thanks he got was being called names every now and then. 

After returning from the walk, Moustafa had his revenge on 
Coqueluche, as his father, the Vizier, had dispatched an order for him 
to be sent to a public school, which was superintended by several 
clever men, learned in all branches of knowledge ; for, even if the 
Vizier had not sufficient leisure to attend to his son's education as 
much as he could have wished, he saw that he was not being brought 
up wisely, and that his wife's ideas on the subject were absurd in the 
extreme. 

These reflections had made him renew his old project, and as it 
was impossible to resist his will, Bergamote and her ladies were in 
despair. Moustafa suffered too, as Coqueluche, when he was 
undressing to go to bed, threw all his clothes, one after the other, in 
his face, to show how displeased he was. 
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XVII. 
Coqueluche's Arrivai. at thr Pcblic School. 

TO Bergamote, the idea of her son being sent to a public school, 
and being thrown in contact with the children of the common 
people and tradesmen, was the worst misfortune of all. Sch6fla- 
kousch was charged to look after him, as Bergamote had ceased to 
fear him by this time. But Picoglan, who was rather suspicious of 
the tutor, exacted, on the other hand, that the professors of the 



school should send him an account of the conduct of his son, so that 
it would be impossible to deceive him. 

But Bergamote's tenderness was displayed in the precautions 
she took. Other children went to school with their books under 
their arms, their writing materials hung at their sides, and simply 
dressed ; but Coqueluche walked under the shade of a parasol, on 
account of the sun ; two slaves fanned him all the way ; Moustafa. 
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behind him, held up his robe, and Sch6flakousch walked by his side, 
carrying parchments, paper, an inkstand, pens and pen-knives ; then, 
before and behind, came several little black Ethiopian boys, who 
made some beetles fly about at the end of strings, so that the road 
might not be uninteresting, and that his grief at going to school 
might not disturb the serenity of his temper. 

Thanks to Picoglan's injunctions, Coqueluche was not treated 
with more respect at school than the other scholars ; however, this 
did not prevent him from amusing himself with his beetles during 
lesson hours, and not listening to a word the teachers said. 

He set out to go home, pleased, and did not think that school 
was half so disagreeable as he had been told ; indeed, he had been 
much amused with the odd appear- 
ance of one of the masters, who 
was called Rabbaschah, had a 
,j white beard like a goat, and a pair 
' of long eyebrows as white as his 
beard, which made his face look 
like a millers. Coqueluche was 
very happy until Rabbaschah asked 
him as he was going away If he had understood what had been 
given him to prepare for the next day. 

" What ! do you mean to say you have dared to give me some- 
thing to do ? " said Coqueluche. 

" If my lord Coqueluche would be pleased," said Rabbaschah, 
"to translate three pages of Baratab^ta this evening, just to teach 
him the elements of the language of the Magi." 

" I won't have anything to do with the Magi," said Coqueluche. 
" I don't wish to trouble myself with them : they will not find a 
translator in me ! " 
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" My lord, what do you mean ? You know the orders of the 
Vizier are very strict. I do not know what will be the end of this 
business." 

And, as Coqueluche knew only too well what his father's orders 
really were, he began to lose his temper. When he arrived at the 
palace, he began to bellow as loud as he could, so that everyone 
came to see what was the matter, and to throw his clothes and books 
about, saying that he was the most unfortunate and the hardest 
worked creature under the sun, and that he was certain he should 
never survive it. 

Bergamote, holding her hands up to her forehead, as a sign of 
her emotion, asked him what was the matter : but Coqueluche was 
far too agitated to give any explanation, and Sch6flakousch took 
upon himself to tell how his master had been given a task of three 
pages, and haw no one knew what was to be done. 

Bergamote was thunder-struck at such insolence, and lamented 
over the position in which her husband s orders had placed her. 

"It is certain," said she, " the poor child will die under it." 
And when Gourrimande was told about the matter she exclaimed : 

" It is too much, he ought not to have such work given him ; it 
is all very well for common people." 

However, Bergamote tried to think of how the danger was to 
be avoided, and was suddenly struck with a bright idea : 

" But," said she, " my son ought never to have anything to do 
for himself, because he has servants hired to save him trouble ; his 
work must be given to his valet." 

" That's quite true," said Gourrimande, *' it is his valet who must 
undertake his school- work." 

" Certainly," said Schdflakousch, " we can remedy the matter in 

that way." 
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"Go at once," said Bergamote, charmed with her idea, "and 
set the httle servant to work, and see that he does it as he ought. 
Come, Coqueluche, do not trouble yourself. Poor little thing! they 
actually wanted to make him do some scribbling." 

Coqueluche, after much affectionate petting, left off frowning and 
recovered by degrees from his terrible alarm. 



How COQUBLUCHK COT OUT OP HIS SCHOOL DiPPICDLTlBS. 

MOUSTAFA, fatigued with his day's work, as, against his 
inclination, he had been obliged to attend school, which he 
had thought very dull and uninteresting, and, what was worse, he had 
been forced to carry the tail of Coqueluche's robe in the hot sun ; 
Moustafa, as I said, had just gone to his 
little room to have his afternoon nap, 
when he saw Sch6flakousch enter with a 
book in one hand and a whip in the 
other. He did not understand at first 
what this meant ; but Sch6flakousch, 
showing him the book, took the trouble 
to explain to him ; 

" My young friend, you will now 
translate three pages of this book, which is an excellent one, and 
will teach you much,' 

" But," cried Moustafa, horror-struck, " this work was given to 
my lord Coqueluche." 
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" But it is your place to do it as you are engaged as his servant," 
said Sch6flakousch coolly; "you surely would never allow your 
master to give himself so much trouble ? " 

" But ! I don't understand this gibberish." 

" Now, I will have no nonsense," said Sch6flakousch, brandishing 
his whip, ** translate this without further hesitation ; you surely don't 
intend obliging me to employ those little remedies which are usual 
in higher education ? " 

Moustafa, turning pale, and quite believing that Sch6flakousch 
meant to carry out his threats, set to work at once on the parchments, 
and turned over the leaves of the volumes, trying to make head or 
tail of the unintelligible gibberish they contained ; and Sch6fla- 
kousch, who raised his knotted whip whenever he began to grow a 
little discouraged, inspired a fear which worked miracles : he 
deciphered the three pages in question fairly well, and completed 
the task better than he would have been able to do under ordinary 
circumstances. The work was really very good for a beginning ; 
Sch6flakousch at least thought so, and, taking it to Coqueluche, he 
told him in Moustafa's presence : 

" Come, come, prince, take courage ! it is not bad for the first 
time ; I will undertake to say that your masters will be content. I 
know well enough that, with your natural ability and your industry, 
you will pull through the first difficulties wonderfully well." 

Moustafa was enraged to see how this abominable old flatterer 
told such falsehoods so boldly; but he was beginning by this time to 
understand the ways of palaces. Twenty times he had felt disposed 
to throw down the tail of his master s robe, and return free to his 
native forests and his beloved parents ; but he was not quite sure 
that he would not be brought back by force, and he was actuated by 
a praiseworthy desire to make a little fortune while he had the 
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chance, so that he might be a support to his parents in their old age. 
He wished that his misfortunes should turn out of use to them, and 
of course his filial devotion was sure to be rewarded, although the 
recompense seemed to be costing him dearly. 

In school next day, the teachers examined what had been 
prepared, and when it came to Coqueluche's turn, the venerable 
Rabbaschah, reading the scribble, shook his head, frowned, and 
turned up his nose so high that his spectacles jumped up, like an 
unskilful rider on an impatient horse. 

" Oh, oh," said he, " lord Coqueluche, this is not badly done for 
the first time, but I should have thought that, after having received 
elementary instruction from the learned Schdfiakousch, you would 
have succeeded better with your work, which is but the A B C of 
what one is taught here. Hum ! I will let it pass for this time." 

" I believe," said Coqueluche, "that this little old man. with the 
long beard, is making fun of me." 

But his words were lost in the noise that the scholars made in 
reciting some verses all together, and the din was so great that it 
was quite impossible to tell if the lesson 
was well said or not ; however, Rabba- 
schah appeared content. 

After work for preparation had 'been 

given, everyone left the room tumul- 

tuously ; but Coqueluche was no sooner 

outside, than he seized Moustafa by the 

ear : 

— "I say, my fine fellow, it seems that 

you did your work in a pretty sort of way ! You have just heard 

how I have been scolded on your account : is it my place to do 

penance for your mistakes ? " 
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'• What have I done ? " said Moustafa. 

" You have behaved disgracefully ! you have muddled this 
exercise, which they say isn't worth a farthing." 

" But, my lord " 

" No buts . Will you do better next time ? " 

" Oh ! oh ! " cried Moustafa, who was being pinched roughly. 

*' If you don't, we shall find means of correcting you. You 
know what will be your fate." 

He let go of Moustafa, whose ear was burning and smarting so 
much that he gave vent to two or three cries even after Coqueluche 
had left off pulling it. 

They went back to the palace, when Moustafa, finding no 
peace between Sch6flakousch's whip, the doctor's scoldings, and 
their consequences for his ears, saw no help but industriously to 
work at the school-books. He studied day and night, and all the 
spare time his master allowed him ; and, as he did his lessons each 
day with so much ardour, he succeeded in becoming very clever at 
them, and did them to the satisfaction of everyone. 
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What HAFtsnED to Houstafa when Coqubluche was Punished. 

EVERYTHING progressed so favourably that Coqueluche's 
position changed completely at school ; the master con- 
gratulated him on each exercise he brought, and read it aloud for 
the benefit of the other pupils, and held up the Vizier's son as a 
model of cleverness and industry. It was most amusing to see 
Coqueluche swallow these praises, which were sweet as honey to 
him, and look as if he was only receiving his due. Sometimes he 
would say with pride to Schdfiakousch, on the way home, without 
heeding that Moustafa was close behind, and listening : 

" Ah ! no one will be able to say I am ignorant any more ; it 
seems to me that I give up very good exercises and verses, and all 
that sort of nonsensical rubbish, that 
one is given to do in there. Did you 
not see all those vulgar little boys 
who thought that they knew more 
than I did ; but I have taught them 
a lesson." 

Moustafa heard all this, and 
shrugged his shoulders, without worrying himself further about the 
matter ; 2is the knowledge that he was acquiring by degrees was 
opening his mind, and teaching him patience, courage, resignation, 
and godly piety, and, in consequence, indulgence and good-will to 
his fellow-creatures. 
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Still, however, Coqueluche remained at the top of the class ; 
and, as the head boys were always rewarded with ribbons, and gold 
and silver medals, he was continually covered with decorations from 
head to foot, and Bergamote was wild with joy at the honours with 
which her son was loaded. 

" I knew well enough," said she, " that he could do anything he 
gave his mind to." 

The rest of the inhabitants of the palace took part in her 
delight, but poor Moustafa got nothing but roughness, and was 
obliged to go and shut himself up in his little attic to gain all these 
rewards. 

But his difficulties were by no means at an end ; although 
Coqueluche did his lessons well, thanks to him, he had to make up 
for the latter's want of attention in school. His teachers over- 
looked much on account of his success, but he indulged sometimes 
in liberties that could not be permitted. For instance, he had 
retained the praiseworthy habit of amusing himself, during lesson 



hours, by taming sparrows, catching and impaling flies alive, or 
in building card-houses, or decorating the spare leaves of his 
books with extraordinary pictures which had no reference to 
the text. 

Besides this, he thought nothing of putting out his tongue at 
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Rabbaschah, shaking his head at him, laughing in his face, and 

making hundreds of grimaces, which amused his schoolfellows and 

got them into trouble, as they could not contain their laughter. 

Coqueluche himself, however, 

never lost his gravity. 

Happily, Doctor Rabbaschah 
had bad sight, partly caused by 
old ^e, and partly because his 
thick white eyebrows shaded his 
eyes from the light of day; 
added to this, his hearing had 
been spoiled by the noise of his scholars to such an extent that he 
never discovered Coqueluche's tricks. However, he suspected him 
of not being very attentive, and it was a matter of astonishment to 
him, as well as to the other teachers, that he made such rapid 
progress in science, in spite of his inattention and want of appli- 
cation. However, this was accounted for by supposing that it was 
all owing to his natural ability. 

But there were other little irregularities that Coqueluche could 
not conceal. For instance, one day he happened to be an hour late 
for school, and as the rules were very severe with regard to un- 
punctuality, he was pitilessly given six hundred verses of Kalam- 
breda to copy 

Coqueluche submitted tolerably quietly to this punishment, and 
his resignation was much admired. . 

But scarcely had he returned to the palace, before he called for 
Moustafa, holding his whip, as was his habit. 

" Come along ! my little friend, here are six hundred verses to 
copy. Set to work at once, and begin scribbling, they must be done 
by to-morrow." 
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" But, my lord," said the unfortunate Moustafa, " just think, I 
have your tasks to prepare, and I have not too much time." 

" Ah ! you are beginning to argue, are you, and you refuse to 
obey me ; that's rebellion." 

As he raised his whip, Moustafa began to dodge round the table, 
and Coqueluche to run after him> but he could never catch him, the 
whip just touched him from time to time, at last Moustafa consented 
to copy the verses and set himself to work. However, whilst he was 
employed in scribbling on parchment, the rumour got abroad in the 
palace, that the prince was troubled with extra work in the form of 
an imposition. No one had ever heard of such audacity on the part 
of school-teachers, and the ladies-in-waiting wept loudly on learning 
the news from Gourrimande : 

'* What ! is it true that our young master is forced to write out 
a lot of gibberish } " 

Even the little nigger boy, an Abyssinian slave, cried out with 
his funny accent : 

'* Poor young gentleman ! he can't do it ! so much work ! it is 
too bad ! Moustafa must do it ! Moustafa has been told to do it." 
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XX. 

Little Accidents which mar Coqueluche's Triumph. 

THIS occurrence brought consequences which were doubly 
annoying to Moustafa, as, having to prepare his lessons for 
the next day as well as the verses, he made much confusion of the 
latter in his hurry, and still more of the regular work. 

It so happened on this day that the scholars were to try which 
could write the best composition ; the poorness of Coqueluche's was 
clear, and Doctor Rabbaschah could not help expressing his 
astonishment. 

" My composition is not good ! " cried Coqueluche. 

" No, prince, and full of mistakes in grammar." 

" Oh ! " said Coqueluche. 

" And worst of all," added the Doctor, horrified, " there are two 
dreadful barbarisms more shocking than I can describe." 

'* Ah ! " cried Coqueluche, *' I will most certainly punish 
Moustafa for this ! Where is the rogue ! ah, the young scoundrel ! " 

But he could not go to him just then, as the result of the 
examination was to be given out, Moustafa in the meantime had 
hidden himself in one of the corners of the room, from whence he 
could just see Coqueluche's angry looks. 

When his composition came to be examined, the prince rose as 
usual to reply to the Doctor's observations ; who now began to speak : 

** I wish to observe to my lord Coqueluche, that his composition 
shows signs of having been written in a hurry." 
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" Written in a hurry ! " cried Coqueluche, shaking his fist at 
Moustafa ; "do you hear, you rogue ? " 

'* Besides which, the mistakes are too numerous to be com- 
mented upon.'' 

*' The mistakes too numerous ! Oh, this is too much of a good 
thing ; you shall suffer for it, you knave ! " 

Happily Rabbaschah could not see his angry gestures, or 
Moustafa trembling with fright in his corner. However, Coqueluche 
was so accustomed to be above all his schoolfellows, that he expected 
even on this occasion to be the first in the examination. But he was 
soon to be disappointed, as he was told that he was among the last ; 
upon which he cried : 

" What ! I am not the first ? what a shame I am not first ; it is 
too bad ! " 

However, he might talk as much as he liked, there was no help 
for it. He waited impatiently for the end of school, to punish 
Moustafa, the unlucky offender who had prevented him from being 
first ; but Moustafa, who lully expected to be attacked, attempted to 
beat a retreat, and succeeded at last in making Coqueluche under- 
stand that this was not an examination of much consequence, that the 
most important was at the conclusion of the term, and that he was 
quite wrong in making such a fuss about this. 

These hopes calmed Coqueluche a little ; but he walked about 
the palace saying : 

"I am not first! isnt it a shame! Just fancy, that rascal 
Moustafa has prevented me from being top ! the idle vagabond ! he 
has given up working all at once ; I have forgiven him this time, but 
for the future, I shall have to look well after him : one must be 
sharp with him, the little scoundrel." So every one in the palace 
sympathised with the much-beloved Coqueluche. 
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XXI. 

All about the lively Interest that Moustafa took in his Master's Conduct. 

IF I related all the punishments and ill-treatment that Moustafa 
had to put up with as Coqueluche's servant, I should never 
come to an end, especially since the latter had made up his mind to 
let his servant bear the consequences of his own misdemeanours. 

As far as lessons went, Moustafa managed to get on very well, 
but he had also to look after his young master's conduct, and see that 
he conformed to the rules of the school, and did not incur punish- 
ments, which were a great inconvenience to Moustafa in his forced 
studies. 

Thus, when it was time to go to school, he ran to tell his master, 
whom he generally found reposing luxuriously in his hammock, or 
playing in the court-yard : 

" My lord, my lord, it is time to go." 

** Who dares to hurry me ? it is time for nothing, unless I like. 
It really is too much of a good thing that you should come and 
disturb me." 

" What, my lord ! you will have a thousand or perhaps two 
thousand lines to copy ; is that nothing ? " 

" I shall have them copied for me," said Coqueluche proudly. 

But as Moustafa was not to be put off thus, and as he knew 
who would have the lines to do, he employed all his art to persuade 
his master to hurry, just like an anxious mother : for this, of course, 
he had his private reasons. 
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Before starting Moustafa arranged all his papers and books, so 
that nothing could be found fault with : in class he stationed himself 
just behind Coqueluche, and begged him unceasingly to attend to 
the rules of the place. 

If, however, in spite of all his precautions, Coqueluche was 
discovered to be inattentive, Moustafa did his best to make excuses 
for him, and could not have pleaded his own cause with more 
eloquence. Everyone in the palace, was astonished to see the way 
in which little Moustafa interfered with his master. Bergamote, 
particularly, was much shocked and often remarked : 

" But why does that child interfere so much } One might really 
think that he was the one that had to be taught 'i " But she never 
dared to send him away or ill-treat him, neither did Coqueluche, 
because they saw how necessary Moustafa was to keep things going, 
in this wonderful system of education. 

Nevertheless it would be impossible to count the impositions, 
and extra lessons that Moustafa had to get through ; the number was 
greatly increased by Coqueluche's innumerable irregularities, and it 
would also be quite as difficult to tell how he possibly managed to 
get through them. But he reaped his reward without knowing it, as 
Providence so often ordains, and acquired in the midst of all his 
trials a love of work, and also much skill and industry. He learnt in 
this way several languages, history, arithmetic, elocution, philosophy, 
and politics ; in spite of this, however, he still retained the modest 
and retiring habits that his domestic employments had given him. 
And when he sometimes felt tempted to complain and abuse his 
condition, his good angel whispered to him that he was not passing 
through all these trials in vain, and that he would perhaps be 
rewarded at no very distant period. 
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CoQUELucHK's Studies End in a uakner worthy of thhir Cohubncbmbnt. 

IN the meantime, the noble Picoglan, who was beginning to grow 
old, left his slate business in order to come and see if his son 
was progressing as much as he was told. He arrived at the palace 
with the dreadful intention of con- 
versing alone with him about his 
studies. 

Bergamote was in despair ; and 
Coqueluche wished sincerely that he 
could have had Moustafa by his side, 
as at school, to whisper some of the 
answers ; but there was no means of 
getting out of it, and the interview 
took place privately, as the Vizier had 
desired. The latter was not very well pleased with the result, as 
you may imagine, and declared that his learned son had not been 
able to reply to a single question, creditably, but had answered all 
sorts of nonsense. As Coqueluche had pretended to be suffering 
from a severe cold, which interrupted him every minute, the Vizier 
was given to understand that he was not very well that day, and 
that a severe head-ache deprived him of his memory ; but that at the 
grand examination which was shortly to take place, he would see 
proofs of his son's true merit. Picoglan was obliged to content him- 
self with this explanation, although he suspected some deception. 
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As had been arranged, the examination took place. It was a 
most imposing ceremony, and the object of it was to discover who 
had best profited by his studies, and was most capable of serving 
the State. He who should be declared the conqueror was to 
obtain great honour and distinction, the details of which we have 
neither time or space to explain here. 

It is needless to say that Moustafa, by his severe studies, had 
made himself far superior to all competitors, and consequently 
Coqueluche gained a more complete victory than had ever been 
heard of before. 

The ceremony took place with much pomp in a spacious court- 
yard, decorated with flags and covered with tents, to the sound 
of imposing music, and in presence of many people capable of 
judging of the attainments of the competitors. Between the pieces of 
music a herald, preceded by a blast of trumpets, cried out the names 
of the conquerors. The name however which was called out each 



time was that of Coqueluche ; he was always the first, and was 
actually quite weighed down with the crowns he was presented with, 
and the admiring crowds conducted him home on a triumphal car 
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drawn by four of the College servants, richly dressed and ornamented 

with feathers. 

The rejoicings were of unparalleled splendour. Bergamote 
fainted away, her joy was so great, and the 
worthy Picoglan, obliged to be present at this 

I success, wept copiously with delight. 

The feast lasted till late at night ; and for 
the first time, poor Moustafa, alone in his attic, 

'^~ without anyone to comfort him, and listening to 

the sound of the acclamations of the delighted crowds, felt deeply 
this injustice, and hot tears ran down his cheeks. 

But this was not all. The great and glorious Sultan, Koli- 
fischeth, having heard of the triumphs of his Vizier's son, wished to 
see the young man, in order to congratulate him, and he expressed 
his gratification that he was proving himself capable of succeeding 
his father. In consequence, Coqueluche started for the capital with 
a numerous retinue, leaving poor Moustafa alone in the palace, as he 
was considered to be no longer necessary. 

The Sultan received the Vizier and his son most graciously. 

" Young man," he said to Coqueluche, " I see with pleasure that 
you are preparing yourself to follow in the footsteps of your father, 
who is growing old and needs rest. And to be perfectly just, I will 
put twelve difficult questions to those who have passed the 
examination, and he who answers them best shall be my prime 
minister ; I have no doubt that you will be that person. I shall also 
desire that a plan of a campaign against the Monomotaponians who, 
as you know, are at present infesting my frontiers, be shown to me. 
After this second proof, I shall admit you into my palace to study the 
more important business of the State." 

These new arrangements made a great change in Coqueluche's 
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ideas, who at once felt the need of Moustafa's services ; he gave 
orders therefore that he should be sent for at once, and after 
the latter s arrival, all went well : his work was declared the 
best, and all that the Sultan had given was so well done that the 
most learned statesmen were astonished. It was now certain that 
Coqueluche would succeed his father ; and Picoglan, feeling himself 
too old for work, and rejoiced at his son's success, retired to his own 
palace to die contented. 

However, Coqueluche, intoxicated by his own importance, had 
not in the least changed in his treatment of Moustafa, and would not 
condescend to own that he owed everything to him ; he gave his 
orders as imperiously as ever, and was not in the least ashamed 
of threatening him with the whip* But Moustafa, knowing his own 
worth, did not feel at all inclined to suffer this ill-treatment, and said 
boldly : " If my lord is not satisfied, he had better order me to quit 
his service." 

This made Coqueluche reflect that if Moustafa really were to quit 
him, he would be greatly inconvenienced, and he began to treat him 
more kindly in consequence. But as he was of a passionate nature, 
and had never been accustomed to give way to any one, Moustafa's 
resistance often irritated him, and he felt inclined to send him away, 
or to hit him ; but no sooner did Moustafa take him at his word, than 
he was forced to beg him humbly to stay. " My good Moustafa, my 
darling Moustafa, without you I am lost, have pity on me ! " So that 
if Moustafa had wished, he might soon have rid himself of 
Coqueluche's despotic rule ; but, as I have before said, he had learnt 
wisdom and virtue, besides knowledge. 
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XXIII. 

KOLIFISCHETH HAS HIS EyES OPENED. 

BUT the Sultan Kolifischeth Ben-Assi was a man of good sense, 
although he did not appear so, and as he loved to converse 
with Coqueluche, believing him clever, he had often noticed that he 
did not show the same brilliant eloquence in his conversation that he 
displayed in his writings. It is true, however, that one generally 
finds all the fire of genius in great men concentrated on their 
writings, and the simplicity of their words is owing either to their 
modesty, or to their absence of mind. 

But Coqueluche, who was a chatterbox, frequently uttered such 
nonsense upon the simplest subjects, that the Sultan could not help 
being astonished, and rather shaken, in his admiration. 

Besides this, he noticed that the work Coqueluche gave in, was 
in someone else's writing, as he observed that Coqueluche wrote 
with difficulty, and even had much trouble in signing his name. 

The Sultan, without more ado, questioned the prince, who 
replied, without hesitation, that he employed a secretary to write 
down his ideas, as he could not possibly put all the results of his 
superabundant genius on paper himself. 

But still all this roused suspicion in Kolifischeth*s mind, and 
when the decisive examination, which was to be the means of raising 
Coqueluche to the rank of Vizier, arrived, the monarch who had 
arranged all the questions to be answered, made one condition. 
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namely, that all those who took part were to work alone, without 
any communication with anyone whatsoever. 

This condition, trifling as it seemed, was not at all to the liking 
of Coqueluche ; but as the order was only given on the morning of 
the examination, he was taken by surprise, 
and was sent like everyone else, to a large 
study perfectly empty. 

As soon as he was alone, he began to 
pace up and down, scratching his ear, 
chasing the flies from his face, and grow- 
ing more and more desperate as he saw 
the time passing away and knew he was 
losing all his chance. 

" If I only had Moustafa, he would 
have done all this rubbish in the twinkling of an eye," said he, 
turning over the incomprehensible parchments with the tips of his 
fingers. 

At last, no longer able to contain his anger, he rang as loudly 
as he could and desired to see the Sultan on business of importance. 

Throwing himself at his feet, he confessed that he had always 
been accustomed to work with his secretary Moustafa, and that he 
could not possibly invent and write at the same time ; he added that 
surely his Sublime Majesty would not wish to expose him to the 
chance of being surpassed by his rivals in the examination for so 
trifling a thing, and that he promised him, if his prayer was granted, 
the most perfect work ever executed by a Vizier. 

The Sultan began to be more suspicious than ever ; but he 
replied that Coqueluche's request was certainly trifling, and ordered 
his secretary to be sent for. He gave the order, and then he entered 
the room where Coqueluche was working, by a secret door, and he 
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Stationed himself behind some tapestry where he could see and hear 
all that passed. 

He had no sooner hidden himself, before Moustafa entered the 




room where his young master was awaiting him impatiently. The 
latter cried out on seeing him : 

"Ah! then, you young rascal, you have placed me in a pretty 
fix ! so you wouldn't come and do your work ? I must bring you 
to order." 

" But, my lord," said Moustafa, " I was forbidden to come in 
here." 

" But, you scoundrel, why did you not tell me before ? Come, 
come, I must punish you ! " 

" Gently, my lord, I did not know of this order myself, and how 
could I guess it ? " 

" I won't listen to any excuses ; I must punish you ! " 

" Stop, prince. As you order me in such a manner, I shall leave 
you to do your work, and if you make any attempt at striking me, I 
shjill go at once and demand justice of the Sultan." 

Coqueluche, seeing that Moustafa was determined, was forced 
by necessity to become quickly softened. 
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" Very well, Moustafa, make friends, and I will forgive you." 

" It is my place to forgive you, but I am not going to trouble 
myself any more about you." 

" Ah ! Moustafa, you get angry about such little things, and just 
when I have such need of you." 

" What, you have such need of me, and you ill-treat me like 
this ! " 

" Moustafa, my dear friend, do this work for me, please ! " 

" Go and seek people to do it for you who do not mind being 
abused." 

" Moustafa, my dear friend and companion ! after having gained 
so many honours for me, will you leave the work unfinished, and 



prevent me from attaining the summit of my good fortune, just on 
account of this one thing ? With your talents you could do it in an 
hour." 

"You are so ungrateful," said Moustafa. 

" I will shower rewards on you as soon as I am Vizier, I 
promise you." 
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" I do not believe your promises." 

Coqueluche fell at his feet weeping, entreating him, kissing his 
hands, and embracing his knees. And Moustafa, who was very 
kind-hearted, said at last : 

" Very well ; let us see, what is it about ? " 
Coqueluche, very much delighted, said, " The whole thing is 
there, just you see what it is and write me something good, as you 
always do." 

Moustafa, shrugging his shoulders, was setting to work, when, 
all at once, the tapestry was thrown 
aside hastily, and the Sultan appeared, 
his eyes gleaming with anger at finding 
himself so deceived, and at discovering 
the true character of Coqueluche. 
Turning to him, he said in a voice of 
thunder : 

" What, you miserable creature ! 
you are not ashamed to oppress a good 
young man in this way, and to deceive 
your parents, and your sovereign ! and you dare to aspire to one of 
the first posts of the kingdom ! Go, you wretched man, go and 
embitter the last days of your father. Out of regard for his great 
services, I will not condemn you to death as I should otherwise 
have done, but I shall send you away from here, and that will be 
sufficient punishment, for as you are so stupid and depraved you will 
return to the ignominious state out of which you never had any 
right to rise. I promise you here for your everlasting punishment, 
that if this noble fellow is first in the examination, he will be minister 
instead of you, as he is in reality the talented man that you professed 
to be." 
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Coqueluche was immediately seized by four Moors. Moustafa 
attempted to intercede for him, but Kolifischeth was implacable, 
and Coqueluche was turned out of the palace, and ordered to 
quit the town unless he wished to bring down a worse punishment 
upon his head. 
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MovsTAPA AscBNiK AND CoQUBLucHE Descends. 

AS it was easy to foresee, Moustafa's work was better than that 
of any of his rivals ; and the Sultan kept his word, wishing 
zx. the same time to reward virtue and to give an example of justice. 
Moustafa was solemnly proclaimed Grand Vizier of the great empire 
of Frangipane, and all the Frangipans, or Frangipanians, were 
extremely joyful, as was the custom, and they had in reality more 
cause for delight than they at first 
supposed. 

Coqueluche quitted the town 
raging inwardly, and as he left he 
could hear the proclamations of the 
public criers, the noise of instruments, 
and of the masquerades which cele- 
brated the joyful occasion. He 
quitted the palace as hastily as pos- 
sible, pursued by soldiers, and without 
having had time to provide himself 
with a change of clothes ; so he was actually reduced to beg his 
way, and it took him nineteen days, three hours, and twenty-five 
minutes to reach home, badly clad and badly fed. 

When he arrived at his father's house, you can judge of every- 
one's astonishment at seeing him in this guise. Bergamote was 
beside herself with rage, and rushed about wildly, crying : 
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" Moustafa, Vizier ! Moustafa, Prime Minister ! the beggar, that 
barefooted boy, that v^abond, — instead of my son ! it is a dream. 
The Sultan has lost his senses ! We must rebel against it ! " 

And, in her fury she wanted to call all her people together, 
besiege the capital, and depose the Sultan, as he was certainly de- 
ranged and unfit to reign. But a courier had been despatched from 
the court, who related what, the true state of affairs really was, and 
who begged her to be quiet and to take care what she did, as she 
and her son might possibly be punished as severely as they de- 
served. 



She was then obliged, whether she liked or not, to submit, and 
be thankful to be let off so easily. But poor Picoglan, bowed down 
with age and infirmities, could not support such dishonour; he 
strongly blamed the foolish weakness of his wife, who had been the 
cause of the misfortune. Bergamote threw all the blame on the 
negligence of her husband, and his having devoted all his energies to 
public affairs : all this so exasperated the old man that he died the 
same evening, loading his wife and son with Fmprecations. 

From this moment, misfortunes did not cease to fall upon this 
family, as on all ill-governed families. 
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Coqueluche, who was as bad a manner as he was obstinate, 
vain, and self-satisfied, would suffer neither advice nor resistance : he 
placed himself at the head of his own affairs, and soon commenced 
to reduce his mother to a sort of slavery, which was a sufficient 
punishment for her folly ; for mothers who spoil and indulge their 
children to excess generally have their reward. 

Coqueluche, in the midst of his disgrace, wished to continue to 
live in the rank in which he had been bom; and, being ignorant in 
the extreme, he incurred great expenses, built palaces, and let him- 
self be imposed upon by his attendants and all those lie employed. 
His possessions were much smaller now that his father, whose services 
were richly paid, no longer served the State, and his wealth began to 
diminish rapidly. 

Whenever his mother. Bergamote, whose eyes were now open, 
wished to make some remonstrance, he sent her back harshly to her 
spinning and laughed at her. Whether from neglect or ill-will, he 
had banished her to an attic of the palace, where at last the poor 



woman died one night, after having dragged out a miserable existence 
for some time, without seeing her son ; it was said that her death was 
caused by the breaking of a blood-vessel, but the truth wjis she died 
of a broken heart 
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Her death removed the last barrier to Coqueluche's excesses. In 
a few months, blind to universal contempt, he had spent most of his 
wealth, and behaved in such a way that he was forced to wander 
about the country like a vagabond, all his estates confiscated, and 
himself despised on account of his abominable conduct 



XXV. 

Conclusion. 

MOUSTAFA, however, governed the empire with so much 
wisdom that the people had never been so prosperous, and 
never experienced anything like it. He possessed the entire con- 
fidence of the Sultan, and did not abuse it, a thing rather rare in 
history ; but on the contrary, he only employed the high favour in 
which he stood to strengthen his master's authority, relieve the wants 
of the people, establish perfect justice, protect the deserving and 
punish evil doers (which is one and the same thing), maintain 
peace and happiness, and educate the young properly. As he 
well knew the many wants, of the poor, he employed himself in 
satisfying them ; and one may safely affirm that the great reforms 
hitherto carried out by the Sultan, with regard to the top-knots 
and tassels of his soldiers, were as nothing compared with those 
executed by his excellent Prime Minister. 

But, it is hardly necessary to say that the first care of Moustafa, 
in the midst of his prosperity, was to go himself and seek his father 
and mother in their humble cottage, and bring them to the capital in 
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his own palanquin. After having presented them to the Sultan, he 
wished to lodge them in his own palace, and although he did not 
intend to surround them with luxuries and grandeur, to which they 
were not accustomed, he desired to make them comfortable. But as 
his father was still young enough to work, and was fond of it, and as 
he saw that he would be much out of place at court, Moustafa placed 



him at the head of a lai^e establishment that he had founded for the 
improvement of agriculture, and which he made into his own country 
residence. His happy parents went to live there in peace, and their 
much-beloved son often went to see them and spend his leisure 
hours in their company. 

In this manner he governed the State for many years. Never- 
theless, on account of having led a temperate life, he had not become 
much aged ; he simply wore a long beard as befitted his great rank. 
As he was fond of going out alone without a retinue, to see with 
his own eyes how everything was going on, and if the poor were 
content, he chanced one day to see a man in rags, crouching on the 
threshold of the palace, and seeming hardly to have strength to 
hold up his finger ; this man was Coqueluche. Moustafa recognised 
him at once, and was deeply moved ; but, not wishing to speak to 
him himself, he sent one of his oificers to question him, according to 
his own instructions. 
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" Alas I my lord," said the beggar, raising his dim eyes and 
looking at the officer, " I can do nothing ; I have no means, and I 
have become so weak that I am quite unable to work." 

" But can't you go into service ? " said the officer. 

" I was too proud to be a servant ; I feared being ill-treated, 
because I used to treat my servants so badly. I was not always like 



I am now ; I once possessed great wealth. Now, I would bear 
anything as an expiation for my faults ; but I am so weak and ill 
that no one would take me." 

" Come with me," said the officer, " to my master's house in the 
fields ; and I will try and find you some occupation in proportion to 
your strength." 

They walked along together, and on the road the beggar ren- 
dered thanks unceasingly to the good man, who had helped him in 
his extremity. 

They arrived at tbe house in tlie fields at last, where Coqueluche 
saw numbers of servants, workmen, and slaves of all kinds, which 
made him think that the master must be a great lord. His unknown 
guide took him first to the slaves' lod^^, and presented him to the 
officer who overlooked them, and after having spoken to him some 
time in a low voice, he retired, pretending that he iiad to return to 
his business. 
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He had hardly left before the overseer took his whip, and 
cried out loudly : 

" Come, come, you men ! you must come and work : such is the 
master s will : and take care to work well, or, upon my word, I will 
punish you ! '* 

" Alas ! " said Coqueluche to himself, ** this is exactly how I 
used my unfortunate servants, and here I am myself exposed to the 
whip, the prison, and the bastinado ! Ah ! I shall at least soon be 
released, because I shall die before long, and it will be a just punish- 
ment for my evil life." 

The officers began to send the servants to their different occu- 
pations ; but Coqueluche was conducted to a room well guarded, and 
full of parchments and papers, where he found his master, a man with 
a large beard, magnificently clothed and surrounded by guards. 
Then seeing that he was a powerful prince, Coqueluche fell upon his 
knees, and prostrated himself before him ; but the prince said in a loud 
voice : 

" Come, come, I have not kept you here for nothing. Here is a 
piece of business that my office obliges me to perform, and you must 
examine this heap of manuscripts and give me a detailed account of 
every one of them, with remarks and advice on each subject." 

** My lord," said Coqueluche, bowing down to the ground, " I 
am but an ignorant creature, and quite incapable of doing what 
you have told me." 

" By my beard ! this is good," said the master, '" and you 
make fine excuses. I don't mind whether you find the work 
difficult or not, provided you do it well; as otherwise I will have 
you cut up into small pieces." 

"But, my lord," said Coqueluche, ''if I were a hundred years 
at these papers, I should not be able to make anything of them." 
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"Ah ! ah ! I know well enough what it is," said the lord ; " I 
know of a little remedy which will take effect, Come, you there." 

Immediately four horrible negroes, 
who were black and as hairy as bears, 
appeared, armed with dreadful whips to 
■which were tied iron balls. Coqueluche, 
in despair, began to tear his beard and 
his garments : 

" Heaven is just ! " said he, " and 
this is exactly the cruel treatment to 
which I subjected the best of my ser- 
vants. But how have you been able to guess it ? It surely cannot 
be chance that has reproduced this scene. Ah ! you know me 
doubtless. ■ These guards, all this pomp — there is only one person in 
the world who can possibly have found this punishment for me ; you 

must be no other than " 

" Moustafa ! Yes, my lord Coqueluche, Moustafa, the Grand 
Vizier," said the Prime Minister, who was weeping, although en- 
deavouring to smile. 

All at once Coqueluche rose and cast a hasty glance, as if he 
was desirous of escaping: he would willingly have sunk into the earth. 
The Grand Vizier, however, stopped 
him ; and falling upon his knees, Coque- 
luche began afresh to cry out : 

" Well, let it be so, my lord; I submit 

to this dreadful punishment ; may heaven 

accept it as an expiation for my sins ! 

Cover me with reproaches, and triumph 

over my misery, pay back outrage with outrage ; you will only be 

just, and I shall only have what I deserve." 
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But Moustafa, who could scarcely conceal how much he was 
touched, or support the sight of his old master's humiliation, raised 
him, took him in his arms, and said weeping : 



" God has not given me such a hard heart as you think, lord 
Coqueluche, and it is to you that I owe the possession of a better one ; 
I also owe you all I have and all that I am, and I shall never forget it. 
If you have behaved badly to me, you have suffered for it severely, 
and especially on account of the little trick I have just played on you. 
As far as I can see, adversity has improved you. These papers that 
you see around you are connected with what I intend doing for you. 
You will not be forced to work, my lord ; but work like a man, of 
your own accord. There is still time for you to acquire the knowledge 
that is needful to you : make yourself worthy of the honours due to 
your birth, and I promise you it shall not be my fault if you do not 
get on." 

Coqueluche. trembling, could not believe his senses, and could 
hardly imagine that such liberal proposals and so much sweetness 
and generosity could be real. He wished to throw himself at 
Moustafa's feet ; however, the latter held out his arms, and they fell 
upon each other's neck and embraced. Coqueluche swore that he 
would do his best to render himself worthy of his good fortune ; and 
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indeed, it was easy to see that, as he had suffered so much from his 
trials, he would force himself to conquer his faults. He overwhelmed 
Moustafa with thanks, and protested his gratitude unceasingly ; but 
the Vizier told him that this first day must be devoted to pleasure, as 
he had ordered a feast for the express purpose, to be followed by all 
sorts of amusements. 

Coqueluche was also conducted to change his garments, as he 
was very badly dressed, after which he was taken to the magni- 
ficently decorated banqueting hall. Gringola and Gringolette were 
present in their best attire, and cast friendly glances at their guest ; 
the feast was a touching sight, and resembled that given on the 
return of the prodigal son. 

The next day Coqueluche set to work without delay, and with 
good will, handling his pen, and turning over his papers, looking 
through glossaries, examining manuscripts and missals, and 
deciphering venerable scrolls, like a man who knows what he lacks, 
and that he has no time to lose. • 

Moustafa. frequently assisted him with his advice, and in thirteen 
hundred half-moons, or so, he was in a position to profit by the help 
of his benefactor, who interceded with the Sultan, and he became the 
Vizier's lieutenant in the administration of the empire, and fulfilled 
his office well till the end of this illustrious reign. It is reckoned 
that Moustafa governed gloriously till the year of the Fifty-third 
Comet of the era of Liberty. 
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no THE HONEY-STEW OF THE COUMTESS BERTHA. 

She could not, I know very well, be compared with the ladies of 
our days, although she was certainly as noble as the noblest ; but then 
she only spoke good old German, and neither sang Italian nor read 
English, nor danced the galopade, the polka, or the waltz ; but to 



compensate for these disadvantages, she was good, mild, and gentle ; 
and, above all, careful that no breath should dim the mirror of her 
reputation. And when she went into the villages, it was not in an 
open carriage, with a fashionable dog — of the true King Charles 
breed— on the seat before her, but on foot, with her 
store of alms in her hand ; and the " God reward 
you," from the poor old man, the widow, or the 
orphan, sounded sweeter in her ears than the most 
melodious ballad of the most celebrated Minne- 
singer : a ballad for which those very persons would 
pay in gold who would refuse the smallest relief to 
a poor creature, though standing naked and hungry, 
petitioning, hat in hand, for charitable relief. 




THE KOBOLDS. 



hole country 
if heaven, oi 
husband. G 
ds, their clus 
of the vines < 
r any cloud cha 
Tie near that ca 
ve it immediai 
of some wicl 
was permitted 

Who turned aside the dark clouds, and preserved the domair 
of the Count Osmond and the Countess Bertha from the rain ant 
hail ? I am going to tell you. It was the work of the Kobolds, oi 
fairies of the castle. 

I must tell you, my dear children, that there was formerly in 
Germany a race of good litde genii, which, unfortunately, has now 
disappeared : the tallest among them was not higher than six inches, 
and they were called Kobolds. These good little genii, as old as the 
world, were particularly fond of those castles whose owners were, as 
God designed men to be, good like themselves. They detested the 
wicked, and punished'them by the various little plagues which fairies 
are accustomed to inflict ; while, on the contrary, they protected with 
their utmost power, which extended over all the elements, those 
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whose good disposition was not unlike their own ; this was the 
reason why the little Kobolds had inhabited the castle of Wistgaw 



from time immemorial. After having known the father, grandfather, 
and all the ancestors of the Count Osmond, they felt particularly 



attached . to him, as well as to the Countess Bertha, and with their 
breath drove far away from their domains, clouds, hail, and storms. 



THE OLD CASTLE. 



The Old Castle. 



ONE day Bertha came to her husband, and said to him : "My 
dear lord, our casde is very old and threatens to fell into 
ruins ; we can no longer Meiain in safety in this insecure house ; I 
think, then, if you approve of it, that we 
ought to build another residence." 

" I ask no better," replied the Count, 
" but one thing makes me uneasy." 

"What?" 

" Although you have never seen them, 
you must have heard of those good Kobolds 
who inhabit the foundations of our castle. 

My father heard from his grandfather, who derived the story from 
his ancestors, that these little people were the blessing of the 
estate ; perhaps they have formed a strong attachment to their 
residence in this old casde, and if we made them angry by 
disturbing them they might abandon us, and all our happiness go 
with them." 

The Countess Bertha approved the wise and generous senti- 
ments of her husband ; she and the Count decided that it was better 
to live in the old castle, such as it was, than run the risk of offending 
the good little Genii. 



T 
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Tat Embassy. 

HE following night, as tlie Countess Bertha an<J Count Osmond 
were in their grand state bed, they heard a noise, as if a 



multitude of little feet were approaching from the drawing-room. 
At the same moment, the bed-room door was opened, and there 



came in an embassy of these little Kobolds of whom we have 
spoken. The Ambassador, who was at their head, was richly 
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dressed in the fashion of the times, having on a furred mantle, 
a vest of velvet, pantaloons to match, and his little shoes ex- 
travagantly pointed. By his side was a sword 
of the finest steel, the handle of which was a 
single diamond. He held politely in his 
hand his little hat ornamented with feathers, 
and approaching the bed of the Count and 
Countess, who looked on with astonishment, he addressed these 
words to them : — 




lad walls, 
studded, 
vhen it falls, 



Count Osmond was too much astonished at what happened to 
reply to these words, other- 
wise than by a friendly ges- 
ture ; but the Ambassador 
seemed quite satisfied with . 
this politeness, and retired, 
after having ceremoniously saluted the wedded pair. 
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The next morning the Count and Countess got up, very glad 



that the grand difficulty had been removed, in consequence of the 



consent of their good little friends. Osmond sent for a dener archi- 



tect who, the same day, condemned the old castle to be demolished 
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and sent a party of men to begin the work, while others were directed 
to draw new stones from the quarries, and to cut down the great oaks 
for the beams, and pines for the floors of the new edifice. 

In less than a month, the old mansion was razed to the level of 
the mountain ; and as the architect himself said that the new castle 
would take three years to complete, the Count and Countess, await- 
ing that event, went to live in a little farm-house which they had on 
the outskirts of their delightful domain. 
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The HonW'Stbw. 

IN the meantime the castle advanced rapidly ; for the masons 
worked at it by day, and the little Kobolds worked at it by 
night. At first the masons were much astonished at finding every 
morning on returning to their work, that 
layers of stones had been added to the walls 
during the night. They told it to the archi- 
tect, who spoke to the Count, and he declared 
to him, without however being completely 
sure of it, that he believed it to be the work 
of his good little friends, who, knowing how 
anxious he was to have his new castle 
finished, devoted themselves to those noc- 
turnal labours. 

At length, one day, a mason found on 
the scaffolding, a little wheelbarrow, not as big as his hand, but so 
beautifully made of the best rosewood, bound with silver, that it 
seemed only fit to be a plaything for a 
king's son. The mason who had dis- 
covered the wheelbarrow showed it to 
his companions, and in the evening took 
it home to give to his little boy ; but the 
instant that the child was about to take -' 

hold of it, the wheelbarrow began to roll away of itself, and ran 
out of doors with such rapidity, that, though the poor mason ran 
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after it as fast as his legs could carry him, it disappeared in a second. 
At the same time, he heard several shrill peals of laughter, loud, pro- 
longed, as if the Kobolds were making game of him. 




Indeed, it was very fortunate that the little people worked so 
hard ; for if they had not done their part, the end of six years would 
not have seen the castl^ finished. It is certain that they made the 
architect's agreement true; for these honourable fixers of stones have 
the habit (heaven preserve you, my dear little friends, from learning 
it one day to your cost) of giving but half the true estimate, either 
of time or money. 

At the end, then, of the third year, when the swallows quitting 
their nests in our eaves, bid also farewell to our climates, and when 



other birds, doomed to remain in our cold northern regions, become 
more sad, and more scarce, the new castle, though still far from being 
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completed, began to make something of a figure; Bertha noticing 
this, as she one day presided over the labours of the workmen, 
addressed them in these words, with her bland and melodious voice : — 
" Well, my good masons and labourers, do the works advance 
as quickly as you can make them ? Winter is knocking at the door, 
and the Count and I are so badly lodged in our little farm-house, 
that we are very anxious to leave it, to live in the fine castle which 
you are building. Listen, my children, if you will enable us to enter 
in a month, I promise you on the day when you have placed the coping- 
stone on the highest tower, to regale you with a honey-stew ; the 



like of which you have never tasted. And more than that, I swear, 
that on the anniversary of this great day, your children and grand- 
children shall receive the same treat from me, while I live, and 
afterwards from my children and grand-children." The invitation to 
partake of a honey-stew—trifling as Such a matter seems in modem 
times — was not to be despised in the Middle Ages ; for it was the 
form used in asking you to a good and plentiful dinner. People said 
then. Come and take your honey-stew with me to-morrow, as they now 
say, Come and take your soup with me to-morrow ; in both cases, the 
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dinner was tacitly understood, with merely this difference, that the 
honey-stew was eaten at the end of the repast, but soup is eaten at 
the beginning. 

At this promise, the mouths of the workmen watered, they re- 



doubled their efforts, and advanced so rapidly that on the first of 
October, the Castle of Wistgaw was finished. On her side, the 
Countess Bertha faithfully fulfilled her promise ; she had a splendid 
repast prepared for all those who had assisted at the work ; and in 



consequence of the great number of guests, it was necessary to serve 
it in the open air. 
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When the soup was served, the weather seemed very favourable, 
and no one found any inconvenience in dining without shelter ; but 
just as die cooks appeared, with fifty enormous bowls of the honey- 
stew, smoking hot, flakes of snow fell into all the plates. 

This accident caused no little inconvenience towards the end of 

the dinner, and so annoyed the Countess Bertha, that she determined 

to fix the month of roses for the fSte in 

future ; and thus the anniversary for the 

famous honey-stew was appointed for 

the first of May in every year. Bertha 

completed the foundation of this pious 

solemnity by a formal deed, regularly 

signed and sealed, in which she obliged 

herself, her descendants and successors, by whatever title they came 

to the estates, to give at this same epoch of the first of May in 

every year a honey-stew to their vassals, declaring that she would 

not rest in her grave, if this religious institution was not punctually 

observed. 

This deed, written by a notary, upon parchment, was signed by 
Bertha, sealed with the arms of the Count, and deposited in the 
archives of the family. 



THE APPARITION. 



The Apparition. 



DURING twenty years Bertha presided,with the same kindness 
and magnificence, at the repast which she had founded ; but at 
last, at the end of the twenty-first year, she died in the odour of 



sanctity, and was carried to the tomb of her ancestors amidst the tears 
of her husband and the regrets of the whole country. 

Two years after, Count Osmond himself, after having piously 
observed the custom founded by his wife, died in his turn, and was 
succeeded by his only son, Count Ulrickof Rosenberg, who, inheriting 
the courage of Osmond with the virtues of Bertha, far from increasing 
the burdens of the peasants, did everything in his power to ameliorate 
their condition. 
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But in time a great war was declared, and numerous enemies 
coming up the Rhine, took possession of the castles built on the river ; 
they came from Lower Germany, the Em- 
peror of which made war on the Burggraves, 
as the lords of the castles of the Rhine 
were designated. 

Ulrick was not strong enough to resist ; 
but, as he was a very brave knight, he 
would willingly have died amid the ruins of 
his castle, if he had not thought of the 
misfortunes which such desperate resistance 
=• ~ would bring upon the 
country. For the sake of his vassals, he retired 
to Alsace, leaving old Fritz, the steward, to take 
care of the estates 
und lands, which were 
about to fall into the hands of the 
enemy. 

The General who commanded the 

troops in the neighbourhood was called 

Dominik ; he lived at the castle, which 

he found very convenient, and lodged 

his troops in the neighbouring hamlet. 

This General was a man of low 

birth, who had begun life as a common 

soldier, and whom the favour of his 

Prince, more than his own courage or 

merit, had raised to the rank of General. 

I tell you this, my dear children, that you should not suppose me 

guilty of despising those who from nothing have become something ; 
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on the contrary, there are none whom I respect more than such 
men, when they owe this change of fortune to their own merits. 
But there are two kinds of soldiers of fortune, those who raise 
themselves, and those who rise by accident 

Now, this General was nothing but a gross and brutal upstart. 



accustomed to the coarse bread of the camp, and water of the spring. 
As if he had determined to make up for lost time, he now had his 
table served with a profusion of the most delicious meats and ex- 
quisite wines, and after gorging himself, he gave the fragments to 




his dogs instead of distributing them to the needy in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

On the first day of his arrival at the castle, he sent for old Fritz, 
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to give him a list of the contributions to be levied on the country — 
a list so enormous that the steward fell at his feet and entreated him 



not to press too hardly on the poor peasants. But the General's 
only reply was, that as he very much disliked being troubled with 
people grumbling, he would, on the first complaint that came to his 
ears, double his demands. The General was the stronger — he had 
the conqueror's right — it was necessary to obey. 



Now that we know something of Dominik's character, we can 
easily believe that Fritz was very badly received when he came to 
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Speak to him of the pious foundation of the Countess Bertha. The 
General laughed at him disdainfully, and replied that it was vassals 
who were created to support their lords, and 
not the lords to support the vassals ; conse- 
quently, he invited the customary guests of the 
Countess Bertha to dine on the first of May 
wherever they liked, adding, however, that in 
any case it would not be at his house. 

This solemn day therefore passed, forthe 

first time for twenty-five years, without the 

joyous vassals of the domain of Rosenberg 

I assembling around the hospitable table; but 

— the terror which Dominik inspired was so 

great that no one dared to complain. Meanwhile Fritz had executed 

his orders, and the peasants were informed that it ^vas not the 

. intention of their new master to follow the ancient customs. 

As for Dominik, he supped with his usual intemperance ; and 
having retired to his chamber, after posting sentinels in the corridors 
and at the doors of the castle, as 
was his wont, he went to bed 
and slept 

Contrary to his habit, the 
General awoke up in the middle 1 

of the night. He was so accus- 
tomed to make one sleep of it 
that at first he thought it was 
morning. But he was mistaken : 
it was not yet day : and through 
the opening in the shutters he saw the stars shining in the sky. 

But tbat was not all : something extraordinary a^tated his 
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tniiTd : some vague terror, some presentiment that something super- 
natural was about to happen. It 
seemed to him that the air was set in 
motion around him, as thoi^gh )i»oved 
by the wings of the spirits of thft#ight. 
His favourite dog, which was fastened 
in the court just beneath his wi^ow, 
howled piteously ; and at thjg mofning 
cry the new owner of the -casrtlt (iilt an 
icy sweat burst out on his fimphead. 
At this moment the castle clock fcegan 
slowly and heavily to strike ti>e Jjour 

of midnight, and at each stroke the terror of this man, usually so 

brave, became so great, that at the tenth stroke not able to endure 

the agony that had seized him, he 

raised himself in bed, intending to 

open the door and call the sentinel ; 

but, at the last stroke, and as his feet 

were touching the ground, he heard 

the door, which he perfectly remem- 
bered having locked inside, open of 

itself and grate upon its hiages, as if 

it had neither locks nor bolts ; then 

a pale light appeared ijs the room, 

and a gentle step, but which, never- 
theless, made the very marrow thrill 

in his bones, appeared slowly to 

approach. He then beheld a woman, 

wrapped,, in a great white shroud, 

holding in one hand a lamp, such as we see in tombs, and in the 
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Other a parchment, written, signed, and sealed. She approached 
slowly, her eyes fixed, her features immovable, her long hair hanging 
on her shoulders, and when she came near Dominik she held the 
lamp to the parchment,so that the whole light fell full on it. " Perform 
what is written there," said she. She held the lamp all the time 
necessary for the haggard eyes of Dominik to read the deed, which 
had, in an indisputable manner, fixed the foundation to which he had 
refused submission. Then, when this terrible reading was over, the 
phantom, gloomy, silent, and cold, glided away as she had entered ; 
the door closed, the light disappeared, and the rebellious successor of 
Count Osmond fell upon his bed, where he remained until the next 
morning, in an agony of terror, of which he was ashamed, but which 
he, nevertheless, vainly endeavoured to conquer. 
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The Ammunition Bkbad and the Spbinc Water. 

BUT, at the first rays of light, the charm vanished; Dominik 
sprang from his bed, and, furious that he could not conceal 
the terror into which he had been thrown, 
ordered the sentinels who had been on guard 
the night before to be summoned to his pre- 
sence. They appeared before him trembling, 
for on the previous night, exactly at mid- 
night, an unconquerable sleep had seized 
them, and when they awoke they could not 
calculate for how long a time they had slept. 
However, as they found all quiet, they 
agreed among themselves to declare that they 
-^ had kept good watch, and as they were quite 

awake when the guard was relieved, they 

hoped that no one had perceived their 

neglect of discipline. To all their General's 

questions they answered that they had not 

seen the woman of whom he spoke, or 

indeed any person or thing ; but the steward, 

who assisted at the questioning, whispered to ? 

Dominik that it was not a woman, but a spirit, 

had come to visit him, and that this must have 

been the spirit of the Countess Bertha. 

Dominik frowned ; but, nevertheless, struck at what Fritz said, 

.desired to be left alone with him, and, having learnt that this custom 
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had been rendered obligatory by the Coantess Bertha on her succes- 
sors and the proprietors of the property, whoever 
they were, by a deed drawn up by a lawyer, and 
that this deed was in the archives, he ordered Fritz 
to bring the document, and at once recognised the 
parchment that the spirit had shown him. 

Although the deed was so positive, and he had 

read it through so attentively that there 
could be no mistake about it, yet, his first 
terror being over, Dominik resolved to 
take no farther notice of what had passed, 
and that day invited all his officers to a 
more than usually splendid banquet ; 
indeed, the terror inspired by Dominik 
was so great, that at the appointed 
hour, although the orders had only 
been given in the morning, the table 
was served with wonderful splendour. 
The delicious meats, and excel- 
lent wines from the Rhine, France, 
and Hungary, drew forth repeated 
exclamations of praise from the guests 

on the liberality and magnificence of their 
General ; who, however, on taking his 
place turned pale with rage, calling out 
with a frightful oath, " What wretch has 
dared to put this ammunition bread before 
me ? " Indeed, the bread placed before 
the General was the same as that distributed to the common soldiers, 
and such as Dominik had eaten in his youth. 
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Everyone looked at his neighbour in astonishment, unable to 
comprehend how anyone could be bold enough to play such a trick 
on a man known to be so fierce, haughty, and 
vindictive as the General. 

" Come here, fellow," said Dominik to the 
servant who was behind his chair, " and take 
away this bread." 

The servant obeyed with all the eagerness 
which fear inspired ; but vain were all his exer- 
tions to remove the loaf from the table. 

" My lord," said he, after useless efforts, " this bread is glued to 
the place ; I cannot get it away." 

Then the General, whose strength was acknowledged to be 
equal to four men, took the bread in both hands, and in his turn 
endeavoured to lift it ; but he raised the table, not the bread, and 



after a violent exertion of five or six minutes, he fell back in his chair, 
exhausted with fatigue and covered with perspiration. 
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" A drink ! a drink ! fellow, and of the best," said he, in an 
irritated voice, holding out his glass ; " but be assured, I shall not 



fail to find out who has played this singular trick on me, and he shall 
be rewarded as he deserves. Dine, gentlemen, dine ; I drink to your 
good appetite." 

He raised the glass to his lips, but immediately rejected what 
he had taken, exclaiming : 

" What wretch has given me this infamous beverage ? " 

" It was I, my lord," said the trembling servant, still holding the 
bottle in his hand. 

" What is in that bottle .' " 

" Tokay, my lord." 

" Liar I you have poured me out water." 

" It must have changed into water since it 
came into your glass, my lord, for I have poured 
out from the same bottle for the two gentlemen 
sitting next my lord, and they both declare that it is excellent Tokay." 

The General turned to his two neighbours, who confirmed what 
the servant had said. 
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Then Dominik, frowning, began to comprehend that the jugglery 
was more terrible than he had at first supposed ; for he had imagined 
it to be a trick played on him by the living, while, according to every 
probability, it came from the dead. Wish- 
ing, then, to ascertain the truth, he took 
the bottle from the servant's hand, and 
poured out a glass of Tokay to each of his 
neighbours. The wine had its usual colour, 
and appeared a liquid topaz ; then, from 

the same bottle, he poured some into his own glass ; but no sooner 
did the wine fall there, than it took the colour, transparency, and 
taste of water. 

Dominik smiled bitterly at this double allusion to the lowness 

of his birth, and not wishing to remain near the black bread, which 

seemed placed there to humiliate him, he requested his aide-de-camp, 

who was a young nobleman of one of the first families in Germany, 

to change places with him. 

■ The young man obeyed, and the Gleneral 
went to sit at the other side of the table. 

But he was no better off now than he 
had been before. Whilst under the aide-de- 
camp's hand the bread detached itself from 
the table without difficulty, and became like 
the other bread, every bit that Dominick 
took immediately changed into ammunition- 
bread, and the wine, contrary to the miracle 
at the marriage of Cana, turned into water. 
Dominik, out of all patience, wished to 
eat something, and drew a lar^e dish of roast larks near to him ; but 
no sooner had his hands touched the dish than the larks took wing. 
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flew away, and fell into the mouths of the peasants, who, from a 



v^ant expectations, " He believed that he had only to open his 
mouth to catch larks ready roasted." 
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Dominik, who had the honour of giving birth to this proverb, 
was perfectly furious, but as he knew that it 
would be vain to struggle against a super- 
natural power, he declared that he was 
neither hungry nor thirsty, but that he was 
anxious to do the honours of the banquet 

The feast, though very splendid, went 
off heavily, for none of the guests knew 
what to say or do. 

The same evening, Dominik announced 
that he had received a letter from the 
Emperor, in which he was ordered to re- 
move his troops to other quarters, and that, as this letter was very 
pressing, he would start immediately. 

I need not tell you, dear children, that the Emperor's letter 
was a pretence, and that this illustrious conqueror decamped in such 
haste, not out of respect to his Majesty's orders, but through fear. 



not only of receiving a second visit of Countess Bertha, but also of 
being condemned to eat ammunition bread and drink pure water 
during his stay in the haunted castle. He had hardly set out, when the 
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Steward found a very heavy bag of money in his cabinet, upon which 
was a paper containing the followirfg words : — 

« FOR THE HONEY-STEW." 

The old man was at first frightened, but recognised the hand- 
writing of the Countess Bertha. He immediately set about arranging 



the annual dinner, which, though some days late, was quite as mag- 
nificent as any of the preceding feasts. 

From this time money was always furnished by the Countess 
Bertha for the festival of the first of May during the time the soldiers 
of the empire occupied the castle. After they had finally quitted it, 
Waldemar of Rosenberg, the son of Ulrick, came to inhabit the castle 
of his ancestors, twenty-five years after his father had left it. 
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THE Count Waldemar had not inherited the amiable feelings of 
his ancestors — perhaps a long exile on strange soil had soured 
his temper ; fortunately, however, he had a 
sweet and amiable wife, whose kindness 
softened his harsh and unamiable disposition ; 
so that the poor peasants, worn out by a war 
of five-and-twenty years' duration, looked 
upon the return of the grandson of Count 
Osmond as a great and certain source of 
happiness. 

Notwithstanding the long exile of the 

family, the tradition of the Countess Bertha's 

vow was well known in the family, and when 

the first of May arrived, a time to which the peasants always looked 



forward with impatience, the Countess Wilhelmina obtained her 
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husband's permission to direct the entire ffete. And, as she was a 

charming person, everything passed 

off well, and the peasants thought 
that the golden age of Count Os- 
mond and the Countess Bertha, of 
which they had heard their parents 
so often speak, had returned. 

The following year the festival 
took place as usual ; but this time 
Count Waldemar did not appear, 
saying that he considered it a de- 
grading condescension for a gentle- 
man tcr sit at the same table with 
his vassals. Wilhelraina alone did 
the honours of the honey-stew; 
and we must acknowledge that the 

absence of the illustrious proprietor of the castle did not render 

them sad, for the peasants had already perceived that it was to the 

good heart of the Countess, and the influence which she possessed 

over her husband, that they owed the happiness which they enjoyed. 

Two or three years passed thus, during which the peasants saw 

more and more that it required all the pious kindness of Wilhelmina 

to soften the hard heart of her husband. Her energetic kindness 

was constantly placed as a shield between 

him and his vassals ; but, unfortunately for 

them. Heaven soon took away their pro- 

, tectress ; she died in giving birth to a 

* charming little boy, who received the name 

of Hermann. 
One must have had a heart of stone not to have regretted this 
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angelic Countess ; and Count Waldemar was for many days inconsol- 
able. But the heart of the Count was not 
accustomed to tender feelings, and when 
by accident he experienced them, they did 
not continue long. Forgetfulness grows 
over the grave, and hides its form quicker 
than the grass on the mound that marks 
the spot ; at the end of six months Count Waldemar had forgotten 
Wilhelmina, and taken another wife. 

But who was the victim of this 
second marriage ? Alas ! it was the 
poor little Hermann. Sorrow and 
mourning had marked his entrance into 
the world, and before he could under- . 
stand what a mother was, he learnt by 
bitter experience what it was to be an 

orphan. His step-mother, shrinking from the cares necessary for a 
child not her own, and who besides, as the 
eldest, was heir to the family property, placed 
him in the hands of a negligent nurse ; and 
this careless servant left the infant alone, weep- 
ing in his cradle for several hours, while she 
went flaunting about at feasts, balls, or other village amusements. 




THE NURSE. 



ONE evening, probably without recollecting how late it was, the 
nurse remained in the garden, walking arm-in-arm with the 

gardener, when she heard the clock 

strike the hour of midnight ; and re- 
membering that it was some hours 

since she had left little Hermann, she 

ran quickly away, hoping, as it was so 

dark, to get into the castle unseen. 

She passed the courts, ascended the 

staircase, looked with intense anxiety 

about her, treading softly and holding 

her breath, for her conscience told her that though the careless 
Countess might not scold, yet her neglect had 
been frightful. Still she encouraged herself, 
because, as she approached the door of the 
room, she did not hear the child crying. 
Doubtless she thought that the poor infant 
had wept himself to sleep ; so, taking with 
greater tranquillity the key out of her pocket, 
she cautiously inserted it in the lock, and, 
turning it gently as possible, entered. 

But scarcely had the wicked nurse passed 

the threshold than she became pale and trembling, for she saw an ■ 
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incomprehensible sight. Although, as I have told you, she had 
kept the key in her pocket, and she knew there was but the one, a 
female had entered the room during her absence. This woman, 
pale, stern, and sorrowful, was leaning over the little Hermann, 
gently rocking his cradle, while from her white lips proceeded a 
soft but unearthly song. 

The nurse, who had at first thought it was a human being, was 
terrified at seeing that this figure did not seem to notice her, but 



remained motionless, continuing her strange, monotonous, and terrible 
modulations. 

" Who are you ? " asked the nurse ; " where do you come from .'' 
and how have you entered into this room, of which I have the key 
in my pocket ? " 

Then the unknown solemnly extended her arms and replied : — 



THE NURSE. 
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" I am one of those to whom nothing i^ 
closed ; 

In the grave, where for fifty years I've re- 
posed, 

The cries of this child have resounded so 
dread. 

That they broke the sleep of the mouldering 
dead ; 

Love and life in my heart grew strong. 

" Oh ! hapless child ! of a mother bereft, 
By a reckless sire to menials thou'rt left, 
Who have left thee alone to wail and to 

weep, 
Until, like a bird, thou hast sunk in sleep, 
LuU'd ofif by thine own sad song. 

" And here, once more, thou shalt sleep to- 
night. 

But soon as the dawn decks the sky with 
light. 

Shall angels descend from their heavenly 
sphere, 

And bear on their wings this infant so dear, 
With me in secret to dwell. 

•* No more with those who wound when 
they touch — 
And ever the envious and careless are 



K 




At these words the shade ot the grandmother, for it was she, 
stooped over the cradle, and embraced the child with the greatest 
tenderness. The infant had gone to sleep with a smile on his lips, 
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and the rose on his cheeks ; but the first rays of the morning that 
penetrated the latticed window fell on a pale and lifeless corpse. 
The following day he was borne to the burial place of his ancestors, 
and interred near the Countess Bertha. 

But be not distressed, my dear little children ; the poor little Her- 
mann was not dead. On the following night, the shade of the Countess 
took him from his grave, and bore him to the King of the Kobolds, a 
brave and well-instructed genius, who inhabited a cavern extending 
beneath the Rhine, and who, at the request of the Countess Bertha, 
undertook the change of Hermann's education. 



WILBOU) OF EISENFELD. 



WiLBOLD or ElSKNFELD. 



THE stepmother's joy was great at the death of the sole heir of 
the family of Rosenberg ; but she was deceived in her hopes, 
for she had neither son nor daughter, and 
she herself died at the end of three years. 

Waldemar followed her in three or 
four years more : he was killed hunting, 
some said by a wild boar that he had 
wounded ; others by a peasant, whom he 
had caused to be beaten with rods. 

The castle of Wistgaw, and the sur- 
rounding property, then fell into the hands 
of a distant relation, called Wilbold of 
Eisenfeld. He was not a bad man, he 
was far from that, but he was careless and indolent, and always 



tiiought that the last speaker was in the right Brave himself, and 
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valuing bravery in others, he, nevertheless, often allowed himself 
to be taken in by the mere appearance of valour, as easily as by the 
outward show of wit and virtue. 

When Baron Wilbold came to inhabit 

the castle of Count Osmond and the Countess 

Bertha, he brought with him a charming little 

daughter in the cradle, named Hilda! The 

first care of the steward was to inform his new 

lord of the revenues of the estate, and the 

charges attached to it ; among the number was 

the honey-stew, the observance of which, with 

more or less ceremony, still continued to exist. 

Several years passed, and the Baron gave each year so copious 

and bountiful a honey-stew, that the peasants, 

delighted with his obedience to the commands of 

the Countess Bertha, passed over all his other 

faults, although they were pretty numerous. More 

than this, several other noblemen, either from kindness or interest, 

adopted the custom of the castle of Wistgaw, and gave, either on 



their fSte, or birthdays, honey-stews more or less sugared, according 
to the generosity of the donor. 

But amongst these lords, there was one who not only did not 



S/R HANS OF WARBURG. 



follow the good example himself, but endeavoured to prevent others 
from adopting it. This man was one of the Baron's most intimate 
friends, his habitual guest and most influential counsellor ; his name 
was Sir Hans of Warburg. 



Sir Hans or Warbdro. 

SIR HANS of Warbui^ was in appearance almost a giant ; he 
was immensely strong, and was armed at one side with a great 
sword which he continually struck with 
his hand, and at the other side with 
a poignard which he unsheathed at 
every moment as a kind of accom- 
paniment to his words. In reality, he 
was the greatest coward that the earth 
ever bore ; when the geese on his 
domain ran after him, he would 
scamper off as if the Devil was at his 
heels. 

Now, as we have already said, 
not only did Sir Hans refuse himself 
to adopt the custom of the honey- 
stew, but he also prevented several 
of his neighbours over whom he had 
influence, from doing so. More than 
this, delighted with his success in 

other quarters, he undertook to make Wilbold renounce this ancient 
- and respectable usage. 
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" Indeed, my dear Wilbold," said he to him, "it is surprising 
that you spend your good money on feasting fools, who laugh at you, 
even before they have digested the dinner which you gave them." 



" My dear Hans," replied Wilbold, " I have often thought the 
same, for although this repast comes but once a-year, yet it costs as 
much as fifty ordinary banquets! But what can I do ? It is a 
custom, they tell me, on which the 
happiness of the house is founded." 
" Who tells you such fooleries, 
my dear Wjlbold ? Who besides 
the old steward, who pockets ten 
crowns from each festival and whose 
interest, of course, it is to have 
them perpetuated ? " 
, " But," said the Baron, " there 

is something more." 
" What is it ? '* 
" The threats of the Countess." 
"What Countess ?" 
" The Countess Bertha." 
" Then you believe all these grandmother's tales, do you ? '* 
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" Indeed, they are very strongly asserted ; besides, they are 
confirmed by certain parchments in the 
archives." 

"Then you are afraid of an old 
woman ? " 

" My dear Hans," said the Baron, 

" I am not afraid of any living creature, 

neither of you, nor of 

anyone else, but I 

own to having great fear ' of creatures who have 
neither flesh nor blood, and who give themselves 
the trouble of leaving the other world expressly 
to visit us.' " 

Hans burst out laughing. 
" Then would you not be afraid ? " said the 
Baron. 

" I fear neither God nor man," said Hans, 
drawing himself up to his full height. 

"Well," said the Baron, "at the approach- 
ing anniversary, which is not far off", for the ist of May will be 



fifteen days hence, I will make an effort." 
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Bui^ as the Baron had an interview with his steward before the 
ist of May, he resumed his first intention, which was, instead of the 
usual splendid banquet, to give a 
very plain dinner. The peasants, 
seeing this unusual parsimony, 
were astonished, but did not com- 
plain ; they thought that their lord, 
usually so generous, had this year 
some strong reasons for being so 
economical. 

But this was not the opinion 
of the little people who presided 
over the destinies of the castle of 
Wistgaw ; they made on the night that followed this meagre repast 
such a noise, that no person in the castle could sleep, and the whole 
night was passed in opening the doors and windows, to see who 
knocked at the one and struck at the other ; but no one saw any- 
thing, not even the Baron. 

It is true that the Baron drew the sheets over his head, as you 
have done, my deju- children, when frightened, and kept himself close 
covered up in his bed. 



WILBOLD, like all weak characters, was easy to manage or 
certain points, and, indeed, we must own that he had been 
encouraged by impunity, for it was not a great punishment to be 
prevented from sleeping for one night, and as he saved a thousand 
florins on the occasion, it was, on the whole, what people might call 
no bad bargain. Encouraged by the exhortations of Hans, and not 
wishing to have the appearance of destroying so ancient a custom all 
at once, the following ist of May he invited the peasants as usual ; 
but this time, keeping strictly to the terms of the contract, which 
mentioned only the honey-stew, and said nothing of the dinner to 
precede it, he had a simple honey-stew served, without any accom- 



panying meats, or wine ; and some of more delicate palate remarked 
that it was less sweet than it had been the year before. 
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Thus, on this occasion, the Baron Wilbold not only suppressed 
all the accessories to the feast, but even economised the honey. This 
time, however, the nocturnal visitors 
were very angry ; not only during 
jthe whole night did the house 
resound with the most frightful 
noises, but the next morning all 
the glass, the lustres, and the china 
were found broken. 

The steward made an exact 

account of the mischief done, and 

"^ found that it amounted precisely to 

the sum which the lords of Wistgaw had been in the habit of 

disbursing for the feast of the ist of May. 

The steward understood the allusion, and did not fail, when pre- 
senting his account, to make Wilbold understand that the balance 
was equal. 

Wilbold, at this result, was thoroughly exasperated ; besides, 
although he had heard dreadful noises which kept the castle in an 
uproar for the whole night, he had 
not, however, seen anybody. He 
hoped, therefore, that the Countess, 
who had not reappeared since the 
night she had nursed the little Her- 
mann, was now long enough dead to 
remain quietly in the tomb ; and, since 

it was necessary to spend a fixed sum ' 

every year, he preferred renewing his 

furniture to giving feasts to his* peasants. The following year, he 
resolved not to give anything whatever, not even the stew ; but, as 



he judged that this complete breach of old customs would make 

the Countess Bertha proportionably angry, he made up his mind to 

quit the castle on the 28th of April, 

and not to return until the 9th of 

May. 

But he encountered some gentle 
opposition in carrying out this reso- 
lution ; fifteen years had passed since 
Wilbold of Eisenfeld had taken 
possession of the castle, and during 
these fifteen years the little girl, 
whom we have described as entering 
it in the cradle, had grown up, and 
was now a charming young lady — 
mild, gentle, pious, and compas- 
sionate — who, from being continually alone, had acquired a soft 
melancholy, which accorded well with her countenance, and har- 
monised admirably with her soft name of Hilda. You might see her 
daily walking in her garden, listening to the song of the birds, which 
she seemed to understand ; or at 
night, sitting at her window, watch- 
ing the clouds which, from time to 
time, obscured the moon, with which 
she appeared to speak ; the hardest 
hearts felt that they loved her 
already. Now, when Hilda heard 
that her father had this year decided 
on suppressing the honey-stew, she 

went to him, and, keeping within the bounds of filial respect, made 
all possible entreaties to change this resolution ; but neither her 
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sweet voice, nor her kind looks, had any effect on the Baron, whose 
heart had been hardened by the counsels of his friend Hans. 

On the day he had fixed, he left the castle, telling the steward 
that the foolish custom of the honey-stew had lasted long enough, 
and that, on the ist of the coming May, he had resolved to abolish 
it altogether ; adding that it was a practice not only disagreeable to 
himself, but one which was a bad example to others. 

Then Hilda, seeing that she could not inspire her father with 
better feelings, put all her savings together, which just amounted to 
the sum the Baron had been in the habit of expending. She went 
on foot to the villagers dependent on the barony, saying that her 
father, being obliged to be absent, could not this year give the honey- 



stew, but that he had given her the money it would have cost to dis- 
tribute amongst the poor, the sick, and the aged. 

The peasants believed, or pretended to believe her; and, as 
they had not a very agreeable recollection of the last repast, they 
were enchanted to see the scanty dinner changed into a large present, 
and they blessed the hand by which the Baron Wilbold extended 



THE HAND OF FIRE. 



his bounty to them. It was only the spirits of the castle who could 
not be deceived, and who well understood the pious deception of the 
beautiful Hilda. 



The Hamo 0? Fire. 

WILBOLD returned to the castle on the 4th of May. His 
first care was to ask if anything had happened during his 
absence ; but, as he learned that all had been quiet, that his vassals 
had not complained, that the spirits had made no noise, he became 
convinced that his resistance had wearied out the ghosts, and that he 
should be free from their embarrassing demands for ever. He em' 



braced his daughter, issued his orders for the next day, and went 
quietly to bed. 

But he was scarcely in bed when there began, within and 
without the castle, such a noise as human ears have seldom or 
never heard. Around the castle dogs howled, owls hooted, screech- 
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owls screamed, cats mewed, thunder growled; within the castle 



'4p^f^ 



'there was the dragging of chains, 
the knocking about of furniture, 
the rolling of great stones — in 
short, such a noise, tumult, and 
disturbance, that one would have 
been led to suppose that all the 
sorcerers of the country had been 
convoked to a general assembly 
by their president, and had 
changed their usual places of 
meeting; so that, instead of 
assembling on the Brocken, they 
now held their vigils in the castle 
of Wistgaw. 

At midnight all noise ceased, 
and such profound silence reigned, 
that you could distinctly reckon 
the strokes as the clock struck 
twelve one after the other. At 
the last stroke, Wilbold, a little 



7iA 



reassured, drew his head from under the coverlet of his bed, and 
ventured to look about him. But, all at once, his hair bristled, a 
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cold sweat came over him, as he saw a hand of fire come out of the 



wall before his bed, and, with the tip of the finger, write, as with a 
pen, the following words : — 

" Proud Baron of Wistgaw, repent ere too late, 
For seven days only ate granted by fate 
To fulfil the behests Countess Bertha decreed. 
While the earth and the heavens both applauded the deed. 
Neglect it — and then, hapless bane of thy line, 
Wistgaw^s lost for ever to thee and to thine." 

First the hand disappeared, then, one after the other, as they 
had been traced, each word became effaced ; and as the last letter 
disappeared, the room, which a moment before had been illuminated 
by these verses of flame, returned to the most profound darkness. 



The next morning all the Baron's servants, from the first to the 
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last, came to ask for their discharge, declaring that they would not 
any longer remain in the castle. 

Wilbold, who in his heart was as anxious to quit as themselves, 
declared that he would not separate from such good servants ; he, 
therefore, decided to go and live on another domain, and to abandon 
the castle of Wistgaw to the spirits who seemed so anxious to take 
possession of it. The same day, notwithstanding the tears of Hilda, 
they left the old place to go and reside in the castle of Eisenfeld, 
which was the Baron's in right of his father, and which was situated 
half-a-day's journey from that of Wistgaw. 




THE KNIGHT TORALD. 



Thb Knight Torald. 




ABOUT this time there were two pieces of news that made a 
great noise in the domain of Rosenberg : the first was the 
departure of the Baron Wilbold of Eisenfeld; the second, the 
arrival of the Knight Torald. The Knight Torald was a handsome 
young man, of one or two and twenty years of age, who had already, 
although so young, visited the principal courts of 
Europe, where he had acquired a great reputation for 
courage and courtesy. 

In short, he was such an accomplished knight, 
that the most wonderful stories were told of his 
education : people said that, when an infant, he had 
been confided to the King of the Kobolds, who, himself a very 
learned prince, had sworn to make Torald an accomplished noble- 
man. He had, therefore, taught him to read the most ancient 
manuscripts, to speak all living and even dead languages, to paint, 
to play on the flute, to sing, to manage a horse, to wield his 



weapons well, and to joust in the tournament When he had 
attained eighteen years of age, the King, his tutor, saw that he had 
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reached the perfection at which he had been aiming, so he gave him 
the famous horse Bucephalus, which never got tired; the famous 
lance of the Knight Astolpho, which tumbled from the saddle those 
who were touched by its diamond point ; and the famous sword 
Durandal, which crushed, like glass, the strongest and best-made 
armour. But to all these precious presents he added one more 
valuable still — a purse, in which twenty-five golden crowns were 
found every time that it was opened. 

You can easily understand the noise that the arrival of so 
accomplished a knight made in the country ; but almost immediately 
after he had passed through the village of Rosenberg, mounted upon 
his good horse, and armed with his famous lance and sword, he had 



disappeared, and nobody knew what had become of him. You may 
be sure that this mystery much increased the curiosity with which 
the knight was regarded. 

Some said that they had seen him one evening before the castle 
of Wistgaw in a little boat, which, notwithstanding the rapid course 
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of the Rhine, remained as motionless as if it had been at anchor. 
Others, that they had observed him, lute in hand, upon one of the 
high rocks that faced the windows of Hilda, and upon which eagles 
and falcons alone had hitherto found a perch. But all these stories 
were only vague rumours, and no person could positively say that he 
had met Torald since the day that, on horseback and fully accoutred, 
he had passed through the village of Rosenberg. 
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Tri Conjurok of Sfikits. 

THE fiery hand, as you know, my dear little friends, had given 
Baron Wilbold seven days to repent ; but he, always in- 
fluenced by the bad advice of his friend Hans, had resolved not to 
retrace his steps ; and, to strengthen 
himself in this resolution, he deter- 
mined to spend the three last days 
in feasts and orgies. He gave as an 
excuse, that it was to celebrate the 
anniversary of his daughter's birth, 
which fell on the 8th of May : Hilda 
was bom in the month of roses. 

About this time Sir Hans had a motive for coming more fre- 



quently than usual to the house of his friend. Baron Wilbold ; in 
short, he had become in love with the beautiful Hilda^ and, although 
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he was forty-five, at least — that is to say, three times the age of the 
young g^rl — this did not at all prevent him from opening to his 
friend the projects of an alliance. The latter understood nothing 
of the sensibility of heart and feeling upon which young persons 
usually establish their dreams of happiness ; he had taken his wife 
without loving her, and, as the Countess was a very good and pious 
woman, he had felt perfectly contented and comfortable. 

He thought it was not necessary for Hilda to adore her husband 
to be happy with him. To these 
reflections were added the great 
admiration he had conceived for 
what he believed to be the bravery 
of Hans, and his perfect know- 
ledge of that knight's fortune, which 
was at least equal to his own ; 
finally, the taste he had formed for 
the company of the jovial and 
boasting knight, was not without 
its influence ; for Hans used to 

amuse him with endless stories of his battles, his tournaments, and 
his duels, in all of which, be it understood, he used to describe 
himself as the conquering hero. 

From this time. Sir Hans redoubled his attentions to the gracious 
lady of his thoughts, who received all his demonstrations of love with 
habitual modesty, and as if she was quite ignorant what all his com- 
pliments meant, or to what purpose they tended. 

The fifth day after the apparition of the fiery hand, was the 
anniversary of Hilda's birth ; and, according to his intention of 
passing the three following days in festivity, Baron Wilbold had in- 
vited all his friends to a grand dinner, and had not forgotten his 
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favourite and inseparable companion, Sir Hans of Warburg. The 
guests having arrived, entered the dining-hall, and were about taking 



their appointed places at table, when the noise of a horn was 
heard, and th6 major-domo announced that a young knight had pre- 
sented himself at the gate of the castle asking hospitality. 



" Indeed," said the Baron, " it is some one with a good nose. 
Go and tell him he is welcome, and that we await him at table." 



THE CONJUROR OF SPIRITS. i6s 

Five minutes after the knight entered. 

He was a handsome young man of one or two and twenty, with 
black hair and blue eyes, and presented himself 
with an ease which showed he had been in the 
habit of receiving hospitality from the most dis- 
tinguished noblemen. 

His lofty mien struck the assembled guests ; 
and the Baron, as host, offered him his own 
place, but the unknown immediately declined 
this honour; and, having replied to the invita- 
tion with the greatest courtesy, took one of the lowest places at the 
Uble. 

No person knew the knight, and everybody regarded him with 



curiosity. Hilda alone kept her eyes cast down ; but it was observed, 
when he crossed the threshold, that she blushed deeply. 

The repast was sumptuous and brilliant ; the wines especially 
were excellent. The courtesy with which Baron Wilbold and Hans 
drank to each other's health was remarkable. 

Dinner could hardly be expected to pass without some questions 
being asked concerning the ghosts that were said to haunt the Castle 
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of Wistgaw. Sir Hans laughed at the Baron for the terror with 
which the apparitions had inspired him, a terror which he acknow- 
ledged with all the frankness of a really courageous man. 



"Indeed, my dear knight," said the Baron, "I wish you had 
been in my place when the terrible fiery hand wrote on the wall the 
six lines, of which I can never forget a single syllable." 

" Illusions ! " replied Hans, sneeringly, " the dreams of a dis- 
turbed imagination — I don't believe in phantoms — not I." 

" You don't believe, because you have never seen them ; but if 
you had seen one, what would you say ? " 

" I would conjure it," said Hans, striking his great sword, " in 
such a way that it would never again appear 
in my presence, you may take my word 
for it." 

" Well," said the Baron, " I will make a 
proposition, Hans." 
. "What?" 

"Conjure the spirit of the Countess, so 
that she will never again appear in the Castle 
of Wistgaw, and ask what you will of me." 
" What I most wish for ? " 
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" Yes," replied the Baron. 

" Take care ! " said the strange knight, laughing. 

*' Conjure the spirit of the Countess Bertha, and ask boldly." 

" And anything I ask, you will grant me ? " 

" On the faith of a gentleman." 

" Even the hand of the beautiful Hilda ? " 

" Even the hand of my daughter." 

" My father," said the young lady, with an accent of gentle 
reproach. 

" My dear Hilda," replied the Baron, whom several glasses of 
Tokay had somewhat heated, " what I have said, I have said. Sir 
Hans, I am a man of my word : conjure the spirit of the Countess 
Bertha, and my daughter is yours." 

" And will you grant the same reward. Sir Baron," asked the 
young stranger, " to him who will accomplish the enterprise when Sir 
Hans has failed ? " 

" When I have failed !" called out Hans. " Ah ! Do you sup- 
pose, then, that I will fail ? " 

" I do not suppose it," replied the unknown, in so gentle a voice 
that you would have thought a woman was speaking. 

" You are sure of it, then, you mean to say. Indeed, Sir Un- 
known," said Hans, loudly, " do you know you are very impertinent 
to utter such an insinuation ? " 

" I merely ask a question. Sir Knight, of the Baron Wilbold of 
Eisenfeld, which cannot in any way prejudice your matrimonial 
prospects, since no rival can present himself until you shall have 
failed." 

" And who will present himself to accomplish this enterprise, 
should Sir Hans fail ?" 

"II" said the Unknown. 
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" But, before I accept your offer, kind guest," said the Baron, 
" I must ask, in all courtesy, who you are ? " 

" I am the Knight Torald," said the young man. 
This name was so well known, that all the guests rose to salute 
him who bore it Wilbold could not avoid passing the usual compli- 
ments of courtesy to the young man. 

" Sir Knight," said he, " dthough so young, your name is 
already so renowned, that an alli- 
ance with you would be an honour 
to the proudest houses. But I 
have known Sir Hans for twenty 
years, whilst I see you for the first 
time. I cannot, therefore, under 
any circumstances, accept your 
offer, without submitting it to my 
daughter's approval." Hilda blushed to the eyes. 

" I have always resolved," said Torald, " never to marry a 
woman of whose love I am not certain." 

Ever since the knight proclaimed his name, Hans remained in 
profound silence. 

"Well, Knight," said the Baron, "since you submit your pro- 
posal to the approbation of my daughter, and leave the first attempt 
to my friend Hans, I see no reason, except my want of knowledge of 
your family, why I should not give to you the same promise as 
to him." 

" My family is equal to the first families in Germany, Baron; 
and, more than that," answered Sir Torald, smiling, " I tell you a 
piece of news which you need not doubt — that we are not very dis- 
tantly related." 

" I one of your relations ! " cried Wilbold with astonishment 
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" Yes, Baron," replied Torald ; " you shall hear all that by-and- 
bye, but, at present, the only question is, who will conjure the spirit 
of the Countess Bertha ? " 

" Yes," replied Wilbold, " I own that to be the business which 
I am most curious to see concluded." 

"Well," said Torald, "let Sir 
Hans make the attempt to-night, and 
I will try my fortune the night fol- 
lowing." 

" Indeed," said Wilbold, " this is 
like coming to the point Sir Torald, you are a brave young man ; 
give me your hand ! " and the knight held out his hand to Wilbold,, 
who pressed it warmly. 

All this time Hans remained quite silent. Wilbold turned to 
him, and saw with astonishment that he was very pale. 

"Well, comrade Hans," said he, "here is a proposal certain 

to please you, and since you are so anxious to drive the spirits 

away, you ought to thank Sir Torald, who gives 

you the opportunity of seeing them this very 

night" 

" Yes, certainly," said Hans, " certainly ; but 
it will be no use to lose my time, for the spirits 
will not come." 

"You are mistaken, Sir Hans," said Torald, in the tone of a 
person who was quite sure of what he said, "they will come!" 
Hans became perfectly livid. 

" Besides," said Torald, " if you will give me your turn, Sir 
Hans, I will accept it with gratitude, and sustain the first fire of the 
phantoms. Perhaps they will be less terrible on the second trial 
than on the first" 
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" Indeed, Sir Knight," said Hans, " the first or the second is 
quite the same to me, but if you really msh to take the first 

chance " 

" No, no," said Wilbold ; " I insist on the affair proceeding as 
it was at first arranged. You remember, gentlemen ; Hans this 
evening — Sir Torald to-morrow ; 
and thus, then," — (he filled his 
glass, and stood up) — " to the 
health of the conjurors of the 
spirits," said he. 

All pledged the toast, but the 
Baron saw, to his astonishment, that 
the hand of Hans trembled in cany- 
' ing the glass to his mouth. 

" 'Tis well," said the Baron, 
" after dinner we will set out." 

Poor Hans was like a mouse taken in a trap. 
He had at first thought, in undertaking this enterprise, to carry 
himself through by his usual boasting and blustering ; he reckoned 
upon merely pretending to visit the castle, and, after having passed 
the night in the neighbourhood, to relate all the terrible combats he 
had fought with the spirits. But now the business was not to pass 
off so easily ; thanks to the interference of Sir Torald, it had assumed 
a gravity of tone which showed that Hans would be so closely 
watched, that none of his motions could escape either his friend or 
his rival. 

In short, after dinner. Baron Wilbold arose to announce his de- 
termination to accompany Sir Hans himself; and in order that there 
should be no occasion for any future dispute, either on the part of 
the knight Hans, or of the knight Torald, declared that he would 
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lock the champion of the adventure up In the bed-chamber, and keep 

the key in his pocket. 

There was no longer any opportunity for receding without 
incurring pubHc disgrace. Hans only 
asked permission to get his helmet 
and breastplate, that he might be in a 
state to resist the enemy, if any ever 
appeared ; this permission was granted. 
Hans went into his room, armed him- 
self from head to foot, and then set 
out for the deserted castle of Wistgaw, 
~ " The cavalcade included the Baron 

of Eisenfeld, Sir Torald, and three or four of the guests, who, 

being interested in the event, resolved to await the result in a 

farm-house which belonged to the Baron, and 

was situated hall 
They arrive 

the evening, a 

very favour- 
able time for 

undertaking 

Uie enterprise. 
Hans felt 

very uncom- 
. fortable, al- 
though he was 

obliged to 

keep up ap- 

pearances. 

Everything at the castle was plunged in the most profound dark- 
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ness, and as the silence was not disturbed by the least noise, the 
gloom seemed itself a spectre. 



They entered the deserted vestibule — they passed through the 
great rooms hung with sombre tapestry, and through the long cor- 
ridors, which echoed chillily to their tread. At length the door of the 
fatal chamber was opened. This room was cold, calm, and silent^ 
like the rest of the castle. 

They made a great fire on the hearth, lighted candles, and 



wished Sir Hans good-night. The Baron Wilbold having locked the 
door, sealed it with his ancestral seal, at each end of a band of paper* 
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which joined the door to the post, and which would consequently be 
torn if anybody went out or in. 

After this each one of the company called out a second good- 
night to the prisoner, and went to sleep at the farm-house. 

Hans, when left alone, thought at first to get out by the window, 
but that was impossible, as the window looked 
out on a fearful precipice, which the darkness 
of the night rendered still more dark and ter- 
rible in effect. 

He sounded the walls, but they returned 
no sound to indicate a hidden door. 

With or without his will, he was obliged 
to remain. Sir Hans felt if all his annour 
was well fastened on, if his sword was at his 
side, if his poignard was in its accustomed 
place, and if his visor worked freely in his helmet. Finding that all 
was right, so far as his armour was concerned, he, at length, sat down 
in the great arm-chair before the fire. In the meantime, as the hours 
passed, and nothing appeared, Sir Hans began to feel a little reassured. 
In the first place, he had reflected 
that as the walls presented no secret 
door, and as the principal entrance 
was locked, ghosts would have as 
much trouble in getting in as he would 
have in getting out. It was true, he 
had heard it said that these beings 
troubled themselves very little about 
such impediments, but made their way at pleasure through walls and 
key-holes, without giving the least warning ; however, he looked 
upon the fastenings as yielding him some promise of security. 
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We may even mention, for the honour of Sir Hans, that he had 
begun to sleep, when he suddenly heard a great noise in the chimney; 
he immediately threw a faggot upon the fire, which was almost burned 
down, thinking to roast the limbs of the ghosts if they decided on 
coming by that way. 

The fire blazed up anew, and the flames rose to the chimney, 
crackling and sparkling, when suddenly Sir Hans saw a plank, about 
- - - a foot wide, issue from the chimney, 

which pushed itself forward, grow- 
ing larger and larger, without it 
being possible to discover what had 
set it in motion. The plank then 
descended slowly in a slanting posi- 
tion towards the ground, and when 
it rested on the floor, it seemed to form a kind of bridge over the 
flames. At the same instant a multitude of little Kobolds began to 
slide down the bridge, like holiday folks down the hill at Greenwich, 
headed by their king himself, who, armed at all points, like the great 
knight Hans, seemed to lead them to batde. 

As fast as they descended, Hans kept pushing himself back in 



his arm-chjur, so that when the king and his army were ranged in 
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battle before the chimney, Hahs had arrived at the other end of the 
room, prevented by the wall from going farther, though there was 
still a large unoccupied place between him and his unwelcome visitors. 

Then the King of the Kobolds, having con- 
ferred in a low voice with his general officers, 
advanced alone into the room. 

" Sir Hans," said he, in an ironical tone of 
voice, " I have heard you more than once boast of 
your great courage, and as a true knight cannot lie, 
I feel convinced that you spoke the truth. In con- • 
sequence, I have come to offer you a single combat ; and having heard 
that you valiantly offered the Baron Wilbold to conjure the spirit 
who haunts this castle, I have obtained from this spirit, who is one of 
my intimate friends, leave to take her place this night. If you conquer, 
the spirit, through me, engages to abandon the castle, and never to 
re-appear in it. If I conquer, you are 
frankly to acknowledge your defeat, 
and to give your place to Sir Torald, 
whom undoubtedly I shall have little 
trouble in defeating, as I have never 
heard him boast of having cut anyone 
in two at a blow. Therefore, as I do 
not doubt that you will accept my chal- 
lenge, behold my glove." • 

At these words, the King of the 
Kobolds threw his glove boldly at the 
feet of the knight. 

Whilst the king spoke in a clear 
little voice, Hans looked at him attentively, and feeling certain that 
he was not more than six inches and a-half high, felt comforted ; for 
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such an adversary did not appear very terrible. He therefore took 
up the glove with confidence, and placed it on the top of his little 
finger to examine it. 

It was a little glove, cut out of the skin of a musk rat, upon 
which little scales of steel had been sewed with great exactness. 

The King of the Kobolds allowed Hans to examine it at his 
leisure ; but after a moment's silence, said : 

"Well, Sir Knight, I await your reply. Do you accept or 
refuse my challenge ?" 

Sir Hans again took a survey of the champion who challenged 
him to combat, and seeing that he scarcely reached half-way up to his 
knee, he took courage from the diminutive size of his adversary. 

"And what are we to fight with, my little man?" said the 
knight 

" We will each fight with our own arms — you with your sword, 
I with my whip," 

" How ! with your whip ?" 
" Yes, it is my usual weapon ; as I am 
little, I must have something to reach to a 
distance." Hans burst out laughing. 

"And you will fight against me with 
your whip." 
" Undoubtedly. Have you not heard me say it is my usual 
weapon ? " 

" And you will take no other ? " 

" No." 

" You promise ?" 

" On the faith of a knight and a king." 

" Well, then," said Hans, " I accept the challenge." 

And he threw, in his turn, his glove at the king's feet 
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" It is well," said the King, who made a few steps backwards, 
"not to be crushed. Trumpets sound I " 

Immediately a dozen trumpeters, who were mounted on a little 

footstool, sounded a warlike flourish, 

whilst an officer brought the King the 

weapon with which he was to fight. 

It was a little whip, the handle of 

which was formed of a single emerald. 

To the end of this handle five chains 

of silver were fastened, about three feet long, each terminated with 

a diamond about the size of a pea. Putting the value of the material 

aside, the King's weapon resembled one of those whips sometimes 

used for beating clothes and carpets. 

Sir Hans, full of confidence in His size and strength, drew his 
sword. 

'When, you will," said the King 
to the Knight. 

"At your orders, sire," said Hans. 

The trumpets immediately sound- 
ed even a more warlike air than tlie 
first, and the combat began. 

But at the first blows he received, 
the Knight perceived that he had 
been wrong in despising his adver- 
sary's weapon. 

Although covered with armour, he 
felt the blows of the whip as if he had 
been naked, especially where the five 
diamontk struck ; they indented them- 
selves into the iron of his armour as if it had been the softest paste. 
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Hans, instead of defending himself, b^an to cry, and ran about 
the room, to get upon the furniture and bed, followed everywhere by 



the whip of the implacable King, whilst the warlike ^ which the 
trumpets had played, accommodadng itself to circumstances, had now 
assumed the character of a gallopade. It was this same gallop, my 
dear children, that our great musician, Auber, found, and without 
telling anyone, placed it in the 6fth act of Gustavus. 



After five minutes of this exercise, Sir Hans fell on his knees 
and asked pardon. 
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Then the King of the Kobolds, giving die whip to his equerry, 
and taking his sceptre, said to him : 

" Sir Hans, you are nothing but an old woman, and it 



is not a sword and poignard that suits you, but a ^staff and 
spindle." 

At these words, he touched him with his sceptre. Hans felt 
as if a great change had taken place in his person. The Kobolds 
screamed with laughter, and all disappeared as in a vision. 
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The Knight of thb Distaff. 

HANS first looked about him : he was alone. He next looked 
at himself, and his astonishment was great. 

He was dressed as an old woman ; 
his cuirass was turned into a striped 
■ gown; his helmet a night-cap, his sword 
a distaff, and his poignard a spindle. 

Understand, my dear children, that 
with this new costume, Sir Hans had 
preserved his beard and moustaches, 
which made him as grotesque as he 
was ugly. When he saw himself thus 
dressed, Hans made a horrible grimace, 
which rendered him more ugly than 
ever ; but he thought he would undress 
and go to bed, as, by doing so, no trace 
of what had passed would remain. He 
then placed his distaff in the arm-chair, and 
was going to take off his cap, when suddenly 
the distaff shot up from the chair, and gave 
hira such hard blows upon the fingers that 
he was obliged to turn round to face this 
new adversary. 

Hans at first defended himself, but the 
distaff soon had the best of it, and Hans was obliged, in less than a 
minute, to put his hands into his pockets. 
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Then the distaff quickly resumed its place by his side, and Sir 
Hans had a moment's breathing time. 

He took advantage of it to examine 
his enemy. It was a real distaff, resembling 
all other distaifs, except that it was more 
elegant than others. It was terminated by 
a little grinning and laughing head which 
seemed to put out its tongue at the Knight 
Hans, seeming to smile, gradually ap- 
proached the chimney, and watching his 
opportunity, seized the distaff by the mid- 
dle, and threw It into the fire. But the 
distaff was no sooner within the bars than 

■ it ■ rushed out blazing, and attacking the Knight, not 
only beat, but burned him, until he asked for pardon. 

Immediately the flame was extinguished,' and 
the distaff modestly resumed its place in his girdle. 

His situation was diiScult; day began to appear^ 
and the Baron Wilbold, the Knight Torald, and others 
would soon be coming. Hans thought for a long time 
how he could get rid of the tormenting distaff, when 
it occurred to him ^ 

that he might throw it out of the 
window. 

He then approached the 
window, singing, not to give the 
distaff any suspicion of what he 
Intended; and having opened it 
as if to' look at the comitry and 
breathe the fresh air of morning, he all at once seized his strange 
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adversary, cast it down the predpice, and shut the window. Suddenly 

he heard a noise as of glass breaking, and, turning towards the second 
casement, he saw the distaff which 
he had thrown out of one window 
enter by the other. 

But this time the distaff was 
furious ; it gave him great blows 
on the head, and bruised him all 
1 over the body. Hans groaned 

bitterly, but at length, having fallen 
into the arm-chair, the distaff took 
pity on him, and once more placed 
itself at his side. 

Then Hans, thinking to disarm 

the anger of his enemy, began to spin. 

The distaff immediately showed great satisfaction, lifted its 

head, winked its eyes, and b^;anto 

himi a little song. ^/"^ 

At this moment Hans heflrd a 

noise in the corridor, and ceased 

spinning ; but this did not suit the 

distaff, and some hard knocks on 

the fingers, ob^fcd him to go on 

with hi» work. In the meantime 

the steps came nearer, and the door 

was opened. Hans was furious at 

being found in such' a dmift and 

such an ctccupaticu^ but he had no 

help for it 

Baron Wilbold, Sir Torald, and the friends who accompanied 
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them, entered, and were stupefied at the singular spectacle which pre- 
sented itself. 

HanSi whom they had left accoutred in the armoitt of a knight, 
they now found dressed as an old woman, with 
a distaff and spindle. 

The visitors screamed with laughter ; 
Hans did not know, where to turn. 

" la faith," s^d Baron Wilbc4d, " it seems 
that the spirits have been very merry, coiTirade 
Hans ; tell us what has happened." 

" I will tell you," said Hans, hoping to aid 
himself by his usual bravado ; " 1 will tell you 
what it is ; it is a wager." 

But at this moment the distaff, seeing that 
he was about to lie, gave him a violent blow upon the knuckles, 
which made hun cry out 

" Cursed distaff," muttered Hans. 

" It is a wager I laid, thinking that, as the ghost was a woman, 
it would be useless to await 
her with any other arms 
than a distaff and spindle." 
But at this moment the 
distaff, notwithstanding the 
imploring look Hans cast 
on it, began to tap him on 
the fingers in such a manner, 
that Wilbold said to him : 

" Hold, comrade Hans, ^ 
I see that you tell a lie, and that is the reason why the distaff beats 
you. Tell the truth, and the distaff will be quiet." 
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And as if the distaff had understood what the Baron said, it 
made him a low bow, accompanied by a sign of 
the head, which seemed to say that the Baron was 
right 

Hans was thus forced to relate what had 
happened in all its details. From time to time he 
wished to.stray from the truth, and introduce some 
episode in favour of his courage; but the distaff, 
which remained quiet 50 
long as he spoke the truth, 
whenever he lied fell upon him with such 
force, that he was obliged to return to the 
path of truth from which he had sought to 
deviate.' 

The recital finished from one end to the 
other, the distaif made a mocking bow t<? 
Hans, and a perfectly polite one to the rest 

erf" the company; It then went out by the door, tripping: along on 
its end, and taking the spindle, 
which followed it as a child 
does its mother. 

As to Sir Hans, when he 
was quite sure that the distafi 
was far enough away, he ran 
off by the same door, and in 
the midst of the hooting of all 
the little boys, who took him 
for a masquerader, he went to hide himself in his castle. 
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The TrxAsure. 



THE following night Sir Tprald was to watch, but he prepared 
himself for this enterprise with as much . of humility and 
steadmess as Sir Hans had showa of blustering and boasting. 

Like Sir Hans, he was taken to the 
room and shut in, and the door locked and 
sealed ; but he took no arms, saying that 
against spirits all human resistance would be 
useless. 

When left alone, he prayed fervently, 
and waited, seated in the arm-chair, until the 
spirit chose to appear. 
He waited thus some hours with his eyes fixed on the door, 
without either hearing or 
seeing anything extraordi- 
nary ; when, all at once, he 
heard a slight noise behind 
him, and felt some one 
gently touch his shoulder. 
He turned ; it was the shade 
of the Countess Bertha. 

The young man, far : 

from feeling frightened, 
smiled upon her as upon 
an old friend. . . 

" Torald ! " said she to him, '* thou art become what I hoped— a 
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brave, good, and pious young man; be rewarded, then, as thou 
deservest." 

At these words she made a sign to him to follow her; she 
advanced to one side of the wall, and having touched it with her 
finger, the wall opened, and discovered a great treasure, which 
Count Osmond had formerly hidden there, when war compelled him 
to leave the castle. 

" This treasure is thine, my son," said the Countess, "and that it 
may not be contested, no one but thysdf can open the wall, and the 
word with which thou shalt open it is the name of thy beloved 
Hilda." 

At these words the wall shut so closely that it was Impossible 
to see any joining. 

The shade then, having given a last smile and gracious s^ of 
the head to the young man, disappeared like a vapour. 

The next morning Wilbold and his companions entered the 
room, and found Sir Torald quietly asleep in the arm-chair. 

The Baron awoke the young man, who opened his eyes smiling. 
" Friend Torald," said Wilbold, 
" I had a dream last night" 

" What did you dream ?" asked 
Torald. 

" I dreamt that you are not 

named Torald, but Hermann ; that 

you are the grandson of Count 

Osmond, whom we had thought 

dead, and that your grandmother, Bertha, appeared to you, to disclose 

a treasure." 

Torald doubted not that this dream was a revelation from 
Heaven, to remove the doubt of Baron Wilbold ; he therefore made 
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no reply, but rose up, and making a sign to the Baron to follow him, 
stood before the wall 



taken from bis grave, and confided to the King of the Kobolds) 
pronounced the name of Hilda, and, as the phantom had promised, 
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I Tt 



the wall Qpened. Wilbold remained dazzled with the splendouj? 
of the treasure. There was not only abundance of gold and money^ 
but also diamonds, rubies, and emeralds. 

" Indeed/' said the Baron, " cousin Hermann, I see that you 
have spoken the truth. The castle of Wistgaw and my daughter 
Hilda are yours, but on one condition.** 

"What ?" asked Hermann, with anxiety. 

" That you bind yourself on the first of every May to give to the 
peasants of Rosenberg and its environs the * Honey-stew of the 
Countess Bertha.'" 

Hermann, as you will readily suppose, accepted the offer with 
gratitude. 



Th« End. 



EIGHT days after, Hermann of Rosenberg married Hilda of 
Eisenfeld; and so long as the castle stood, their descen- 
dants gave, generously and without interruption, to the inhabitants 
of Rosenberg and its vicinity the " Honey-stew of the Countess 
Bertha." 



WIND AND DAME RAIN. 



GAFFER WIND AND DAME RAIN. 
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from drought, in spite of all the trouble he took to water them. As 
he was not very clever, Jean-Pierre did nothing but repeat : 

"Alas ! Gaffer Wind, will you not blow upon my mill ? And 
you, Dame Rain, will you not fall in my garden, that I may gain a 
livelihood ? " 

But his lamentations were of no avail : the wind did not hear 
them, and the rain cared naught about them. In order to divert his 
mind the miller married a pretty country 
girl, named Claudine, as poor as himself, but 
who was an active and good housewife. 
Claudine cleaned his hut, mended his 
clothes, restored order in the house, kept 
poultry, and carried the eggs to market ; 
in a word, his affairs began to look up a 
little, when she became the mother of a 
boy, who received the name of Pierrot. 
All that Claudine had amassed since her marriage was hardly suffi- 
cient to buy a cradle, baby-linen, and other things necessary for a 
mother and her infant She laid out in purchasing them her last 
crown. To add to her misfortune, she fell ill, and was obliged to 
send for the village doctor. Jean-Pierre 
neglected his work, in order to attend upon 
Claudine, for he had no money to pay a 
nurse, so that, all at once, these poor people 
were plunged into the most horrible misery. 

One evening, as he was sitting up with 
his wife and child, who were both asleep, Jean- 
Pierre began to reflect upon his sad position. 

" If all my misfortunes," thought he, " afflicted only myself, I 
should not complain. I am sufficiently robust to beju- cold and 
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hunger ; but my wife wants fire, good food, and physic, to cure her, 
and I have no wood to throw on the hearth, nor meat to make broth, 
nor the money necessary to go to the chemist's. I love Claudine and 
her child more than all the treasures of the earth, and do not repent 
having married a maiden as poor as myself. If the wind would only 
blow upon my mill, I should soon extricate myself from my troubles." 

As he said this, Jean-Pierre saw the flame of the candle flicker- 
ing about, and heard the rusty weathercock turning round upon the 
roof. The wind was beginning to blow. The miller ran quickly to 
his mill. He put in enough com for the whole night. He undid 
the curb which fastened the sweeps, and immediately the mill turned 
round, and began grinding the corn, and changing it into bran and 
flour. Jean-Pierre then returned to his wife, who was still asleep, 
and rubbed his hands at the thought of the good news he had to tell 
her when she awoke. 

The rusty weathercock still continued to groan with more force. 
The candle was nearly blown out, and he was obliged to put it 
behind a curtain, for there were so many holes and crevices in the 
hovel, that currents of air found their way in on every side. The 
window was shaken, the door rattled on its hinges, and the ashes of 
the hearth flew about the room. In the midst 
of the racket of the tempest, Jean-Pierre 
thought he heard the voices of the spirits of 
the wind whisper in his ears : 

" Let us blow," said these spirits, " let 
us blow through this broken pane of glass. Let 
us try and tear off the paper which stops it up — ^let us groan, let us 
groan through this hole — let us hang ourselves on the thatch of this 
hovel — let us push, let us push this ill-fastened door — ^let us howl, 
let us howl down this chimney I " 
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Id spite of the astonishment which these mysterious voices 
caused him, die miller was not fi%htened, but replied : " Blow, 
groan, howl, as much as you like, provided my mill turns round." 

At the same instant, the latch, which was quite loose, gave way, 
the door flew wide open, and Jean-Pierre saw an extraordinary figure 
enter the hut It was a something which resembled a genius more 
than a man. His body was so full of flexibility and suppleness that 
it could bend in all directions. His eyes glistened like phosphorus. 



Sometimes his cheeks appeared thin and wrinkled, and then they 
would swell out like balloons. His broad breast made a noise like a 
pair of blacksmith's bellows, and it would have been impossible to 
spread out in the room the large wings which he had on his shoulders. 
A red mantle, of light material, floated around him, falling into so 
many folds that you could not precisely distinguish the outlines of his 
body. His feet grazed the ground, without his making an effort to 
walk ; however, as he had come a good way, he appeared somewhat 
fatigued. 
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" Give me a chair, " he said to Jean-Pierre, " in order that I may 
rest a little in your house, before I resume my journey." 

The miller instantly ran and fetched his best rush-bottomed 
chair. 

" Sit down, my lord," said he, " and rest as long as you like in 
my house. Be only kind enough to speak lower, in order not to 
wake my wife, who is ill, and my new-born infant." 

" Fear nothing," replied the stranger. " The murmur of my 
words will, on the contrary, make her sleep still more soundly than 



before. I am Gaffer Wind, to whom you have often addressed your 
prayers. You will not be surprised at seeing me a little out of 
breath, on hearing that, in less than an hour, I have visited the 
coasts of all Brittany, and have traversed a long distance on the 
ocean. Your lord of the manor, whose castle is near at hand, would 
not let me in. His servants have fastened the doors with great bolts, 
and the windows with solid shutters, lined with thick tapestry. I 
could hardly penetrate to the staircases by the loop-hole of a tower, 
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and into the kitchens by a little grating. I revenged myself on the 
sentinels who mount guard in the courtyards of the castle, by over- 
turning all their sentry-boxes. In your house, on the contrary, I find 
all the walls full of holes, and the roof open ; the window-panes 
broken, and the door-latch badly fastened. I had merely to push the 
door to obtain an entrance into your hut. These are the sort of 
houses I like. You have only got a wretched rush-bottomed chair, 
but you give it me willingly. I am thankful to you for your hospit- 
able treatment. Demand some boon of me, Jean-Pierre, and I will 
grant it" 

" Gaffer Wind," said the miller, " all I beg of you is to blow 
two or three hours a-day on my mill." 

" My poor Jean-Pierre," replied Gaffer Wind, " I camiot go out 
every day. Dame Rain holds possession of the heavens for a third 
of the year, and most ungratefully drives me away, as soon as I have 
collected clouds for her. The sun behaves still worse towards me. 



For months together do I live shut up in my cavern ; but I will take 
care and send you the zephyrs, and the little spirits who, by my order, 
go, morning and evening, to examine the country. I will tell them 
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not to forget your mill. If ever you should be in difficulties, un- 
happy, or persecuted, come to me in my cavern and I will help you. 
I live up a-top there, on the highest summit of the mountain of the 
south." 

" Ah ! Gaffer Wind," exclaimed Jean-Pierre, " I am at this 
very moment unhappy and in difficulties : help me immediately." 

" It is too late to-day," replied Gaffer Wind. " I must set out 
directly for Paris, where I have one or two dozen chimneys to blow 
down, and, in half an hour, I must be at home, for Dame Rain is at 
my heels. Good-bye, Jean-Pierre ! " 

As he uttered these words, Gaffer Wind gave one spring 
through the door-way, opened his great wings, and disappeared. 
Half an hour afterwards the whisding, blowing, and howling began 
to grow less, and, at last, entirely ceased. The miller perceived that 
the Wind had returned from his journey, and had retired to his cavern 
on the mountain of the south ; but the little spirits which he had left 
behind were sufficient to turn the mill. 
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II. 

IMMEDIATELY after the departure of GafFer Wind, the rain 
began to descend, softly at first, and then in torrents. The 
streams swelled, and, when the parched earth had imbibed sufficient, 
little pools of water were formed, in which the drops of rain sounded 
like tiny bells as they fell. Jean-Pierre thought, this time, that he 
heard the voices of the spirits of the rain. 

'* Let us fall," said these spirits — " let us fall upon this 
thatched roof. Let us soak, let us soak the whole house — ^let us 
water the leaves of these cabbages — ^let us 
drip upon these pebbles — let us splash in the 
gutter — let us trickle down upon this beam — 
let us leap in through this hole — let us fall, 
let us soak all that we can ; little drops, 
drops, drops." 

Instead of being frightened, Jean-Pierre 
repeated : 

" Fall, soak, water as much as you like : 
to-morrow my garden will be greened, and 
my vegetables will be all the better for it." 

As Gaffer Wind had broken the latch, 

and had gone out without shutting the door, 

it was left three or four inches a-jar. Through 

this narrow space, Jean-Pierre saw a tall female, of a most remarkable 

appearance, and who was more like a fairy than a woman, advance. 
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Her body seemed somewhat vapourish, and her face was wasted as 
if she had just recovered from sigkness. Her hair did not curl in the 
least, but fell down to her heels. Her eyes were dimmed by two 
streams of tears, and her nose somewhat swollen by a cold in the 
head. Her whole gown was grey, as well as her mantle. The seven 
colours of the rainbow shone upon her silk scarf. She advanced 
slowly without her feet being seen to move; she gaped, as she 
stretched her arms, and appeared more oppressed by weariness of 
mind than by fatigue. 

"Give me a chair," she said to Jean-Pierre, "in order that I 
may rest a little before descending into the valley." 

"Sit down, ma'am," said the miller; "only be kind enough to 
speak low, for my wife is ill, and my child is asleep." 

" Fear nothing," replied the lady ; " the sound of my words will 
plunge them into a faster sleep. I am Dame Rain, to whom you 
have often addressed your invocations. Five minutes ago, I was four 
thousand eight hundred feet above the earth, so that I am a little 
stunned by my fall. The lord of the neighbouring castle shut his 
doors and windows in my face, but I revenged myself by wetting all 



his sentinels to the skin. In your house I find crevices in the walls, 
the windows broken, and the door open. Your hut pleases me, and 
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I will remember your kind welcome. If I can do you any service, 
take advantage of the opportunity. Ask what you like, and I will 
give it you." 

" Dame Rain," replied the miller, " I have nothing to ask, except 
that you would fall twice or thrice a-week on the vegetables of my 
kitchen-garden. " 

" Alas ! my friend," said the lady, " I cannot run about the 
world as I choose. The good old time of the deluge is passed. His 
lordship, the sun, is more powerful than I am, and thrusts me, every 
instant, back again into my grotto. As for her ladyship, the moon, 
I have been trying, ever since Adam, to find out whether she is 
favourable to me or not, but as yet I have been unable to clear up 
the matter. With the aid of astronomers, however, I hope to know 
to a certainty, in two or three thousand years, what her intentions 
are. Everyone is unfriendly towards me except you. I am shut 
up for two-thirds of the year ; but I will send you my dews, and the 
little clouds that I set free between two sunbeams. If your wife or 
child have any misfortune, do not neglect informing me of it : I will 
take them under my protection." 

"Ah! Dame Rain," cried Jean-Pierre, "protect them imme- 
diately; for if anything were to happen to my wife, little Pierrot 
would die in consequence." 

" You ought to have told me that at first," answered the lady. 
"You are a clumsy blockhead, Jean-Pierre. I am obliged to depart 
quickly, to go and moisten the plains of Normandy and Beauce. 
The sun will soon come and dry up all my work. Good-bye, honest 
Jean-Pierre ; I live in my grotto of the east, on the sea-shore." 

Dame Rain glided out of the half-opened door, and descended 
to the bottom of the valley. At the expiration of an hour, Aurora's 
cheeks began to blush. The spirits of the rain spoke in a lower 
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tone. The brooks were nothing more than mere streaks of water of 
no importance : the sound of the little bells was gradually hushed. 
A great sunbeam soon dissipated the clouds, and the miller perceived 
that Dame Rain had retired to her grotto of the east, on the sea- 
shore. 

Jean-Pierre then left his cabin and went to his mill. He found 
sufficient flour to fill two sacks. He next proceeded to the garden, 
and gathered some lettuces and cabbages which had sprung up. He 
took the flour to a farmer, who gave him two crowns for it, and he 
sold the vegetables at the market. His wife was still asleep when 
he returned home with a faggot of wood upon his shoulder, money in 
his pocket, and some good provisions in his basket 
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III. 

AS Jean-Pierre's wife had slept until morning, she had neither 
heard the Wind nor the Rain. She was much astonished on 
finding that the mill had turned during the night, and on seeing the 
money and provisions which her husband had brought back. Her 



sleep had already accelerated her cure. The joy she felt at her 
husband's good news completely restored her to health. Jean-Pierre 
said nothing to her, however, about the two extraordinary visits 
which he had received. 

"Claudine," thought he, "has more sense than I have; but she 
is rather inclined to babbling. She would go and divulge my secret 
to all the old gossips round about, and this might be prejudicial 
to me." 

During the following days the mill turned night and morning : 
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the dew fell in the kitchen-garden. Jean-Pierre had a good fire and 
a good table. His wife r^ained her 
strength, and little Pierrot became as rosy 
^ and as fresh as a golden pippin. Happi- 

ness and gaiety had returned to the house. 
; One day the lord of the neighbouring 

castle passed by Jean-Pierre's cabin, on 
his way to the hunt. The nobles of those 
days were possessed of great power. 
When they were good, they rendered their vassals happy, but when 
they were wicked, they exercised all kinds of cruelties and tyranny 
upon the poor peasants. Now this one, whose vassal Jean-Pierre 
was, had a hard heart. He was very fond of money, and, to procure 
it, used to overwhelm the poor people with imposts. He made them 
pay the poll-tax, tithes, and a thousand other vexatious taxes. On 
seeing his lord, the miller was seized with fear, for this visit boded 
no good. 

" Holloa ! Jean-Pierre," cried the Baron, without getting off his 
horse, " you owe me six months' imposts. 
That makes ten crowns, which I will send 
my steward for to-morrow." 

"Sir Baron," answered the miller, 
"grant me but three months' respite. My 
wife has b^en ill, and ten crowns is all I 
possess. If I give them to you, I shall 
have nothing left." 

" I will not even grant you three 
days," replied the Baron. " If you do not pay me to-morrow, your 
furniture will be sold. I will tear you from your cabin, and compel 
you with good hard blows to work in my fields." 
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The nobleman galloped oiF, without listening to the complaints 
of his vassal. The next day the steward of the castle arrived, bring- 
ing a money-bag with him, and Jean-Pierre was obliged to g^ve him 
the ten crowns. It was all that the miller had economised in a whole 
month ; and the benefits of the wind and the rain were thus lost at 
one stroke. Claudine began to cry bitterly. 

" Do not cry," said Jean-Pierre. " Everybody is not as unkind 

as the Baron. Give me my iron-shod shoes, my stick, and my 

woollen cloak. I have a visit to make. Do not be uneasy if I am 

late before I return ; if I am, I shall bring back 

good news." 

Claudine immediately perceived that her 
husband was concealing a secret from her. She 
dried up her tears, and asked the miller a 
thousand questions, in order to discover what 
it was; he would, however, give her no infor- 
mation on the subject, but departed with his 
iron-shod shoes, his stick, and his woollen cloak. 
«...,.» After traversing fields and meadows, Jean-Pierre 

reached the bottom of the mountain of the south. For three hours 
he ascended through a wood of pines ; he then perceived barren 
heaths, and, last of all, steep rocks, which he climbed up by the 
aid of his iron-shod shoes and his stick. He attained the summit 
of the mountain before sunset On perceiving the entrance of a 
cavern, the miller thought that this must be the abode of Gaffer 
Wind. As the cavern appeared deep and dark, Jean-Pierre felt 
rather terrified. He called up all his courage, however, to his aid, 
and went in, sounding the ground before him, by way of precaution, 
with his stick. He had hardly taken five-and-twenty steps, before 
he heard the voices of the little spirits in his ears. 
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" Let US blow on this stranger," said the voices. " Let us tear 
his mantle off his back. Let us try and fly off with his hat" 

But Jean-Pierre held his hat firmly with one hand, and, with the 
other, his woollen mantle. At last he perceived a light, and recog- ' 
nised Gaffer Wind seated at table, eating his dinner. Will-o'-the- 



wisps flew about to light the table ; while other spirits brought the 
dishes and wine-bottles from the bottom of two great holes, which 
answered the purpose of a kitchen and a cellar. 

" Who is there ? " asked Gaffer Wind. 

" It is I," replied the miller. " I am Jean-Pierre. Your excel- 
lency condescended to rest yourself at my house a month ago." 

" Well, what do you want ? " 

" I do not know, my lord," stammered out the miller. 

"Blockhead!" cried Gaffer Wind, "you come disturbing me 
when I am at dinner, and do not even know what you want I see 
that I granted my protection to an idiot." 

" I beg your pardon," replied Jean-Pierre — "my respect for you 
prevents my speaking. Since you favoured my mill, I had gained 
ten crowns. His lordship the Baron has taken them away from me, 
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this morning, under pretence of their being due for taxes. I beseech 
your excellency to help me : I throw myself upon your generosity." 

" I have got no time to trouble myself about your affairs, nor to 
give you advice," said the Wind, in a harsh tone. " Try to know 
what you wish, and tell me what it is, in as few words as possible." 

" What I wish ?" repeated the miller: "whatever you may be 
pleased to give me, if it will only save me from dying of hunger, 
which I am, at present, menaced with." 

" You shall not die of hunger," replied Gaffer Wind, in a milder 
tone. " Here, give this blockhead my little silver cask." 

A spirit, who had wings like those of a bat, immediately brought 
a pretty silver cask, not bigger than the little barrels in which they 



put olives. Another spirit brought a wand, which was also of silver, 
and which he laid upon the table. 

" Take this cask and this wand," said Gaffer Wind. " When 
you have got home, you will strike the little cask three times with 
the wand, and you shall see what you shall see. Now get away 
with you, and let me finish my dinner in peace ! " 
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IV. 



NIGHT had set in when Jean-Pierre left the cavern of Gaffer 
Wind. He nearly broke his neck among the rocks ; he tore 

his woollen mantle in the bushes, and wetted 

his feet in a morass, in despite of his iron- 
shod shoes, but he did not let go his barrel 

nor his wand. His wife was beginning to 

grow uneasy, when, at nine o'clock, the 

miller returned home. 

" What is that ? " asked Claudine, on 

seeing the little cask. "Where did you 

get that magnificent trinket from ? I knew 

very well that you were concealing some 
secret of importance 
from me. You must 

explain this mystery to me immediately. 
Are there precious stones in the cask ? If 
there were nothing inside, the silver alone 
would be worth a hundred pounds, without 
reckoning the workmanship. A jeweller 
would give a large sum for it. Tell me, 
Jean-Pierre : I am burning to know the 
secret." 
-^^^^^^' The miller then related how he had 

received a visit from Gaffer Wind, how this supernatural personage 
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had promised him his protection, and had gfiven him the cask with 
the wand, and told him the way to make use of them. Jean-Pierre 
impressed particularly on his wife the necessity of not speaking of 
this adventure to the gossips of the neighbourhood : but, instead of 
listening to his injunctions, Claudine began to prattle on as before. 

" See," said she, " you were wrong to keep this secret from me 
I am more clever than you : I should have given you good advice, 
and you would not have stood there, with your arms hanging down, 
and looking like a simpleton, as you did, when Gaffer Wind asked 
what you wished. I should have told you to answer without hesita- 
tion : ' Give me ten thousand crowns,' and you would have returned 
with hard money instead of this silver cask, which we shall have 
great trouble to dispose of." 

" Who knows ? " replied the miller. " Perhaps my cask is 
worth more than you think. At any rate, let us try." 

Jean-Pierre set the little barrel on end, on the ground, and, with 
a trembling hand, struck it with the silver wand. The barrel imme- 



diately flew open, in two parts, like a cupboard. On one side there 
was a little kitchen, and on the other a miniature pantry. In the 
kitchen you could perceive spits of the size of needles, coppers as big 
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as thimbles, and little tiny saucepans enough to make you die of 
laughter, A maD-cook, three inches high, with a cotton cap cocked 
on one ear, and two little scullions, ran 
here and there before the stoves, puffed 
the fire, looked after the spit, and tasted 

the sauces. They were roasting turkey- V 

cocks as big as bees, and pullets of the 
size of flies : frying fish that were smaller 
than silk-worms just hatched, and cutting 
up cabbage-hearts which resembled pins' 
heads. During all this time, two ser- 
vants of the same size as the man-cook 
were arranging the crockery-ware in the pantry. They were wiping 
china plates as big as a penny piece, and glasses that seemed to have 
been made for sparrows to drink out of. They filled the bottles with 
two drops of wine, and the crystal water-decanters contained two 
drops of water. In a trice, the dinner was ready. 

The miller and his wife, remained, struck with astonishment, 



staring at these little folks, so alert and handy. Their surprise, how-~ 
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ever, was much greater, when they saw the two lUUputian servants 
come out of the little cask, jump upon the table, and place on it all 

the smoking dishes, lay the cloth for 

two, arrange the whole first course in 
per order, and put the bottles and de- 
ters in their place. They set the second 
rse and the dessert in a comer of the 
m, and then retired into their little pantry, 
e silver cask suddenly flew to, and Jean- 
rre and Claudine could see nothing more, 
, at the sjune instant, the dishes which 
■e on the table became real dishes of the 
inary size, the roasted pullets were real 
sted pullets, the fish, good, big fish ; the 
ties were changed into large ones filled 
h delicate wine, and the service, a good 
je service, of real silver. Jean-Pierre 
L his wife found themselves, all of a 
Iden, in presence of an excellent supper, 
ead for two persons, but sufficient for 
r. They sat down, and supped heartily, 

they were hungry. The stews were 
icious, and the poultry done to a turn. 
in-Pierre drank Gafier Wind's health three 
les, and, as the wine was rather strong, 
; miller went to bed somewhat top-heavy : 
fell asleep, and snored like a friar. 

Claudine also went to bed : but she only 
tossed about, without being able to sleep, so impatient was she for 
day, in order that she might go and relate the adventure to her 
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neighbour the milkwoman. The latter opened her eyes very much 
on hearing the story. She repeated, several times, with a sigh, 
that Claudine was very lucky in being the friend of Gaffer Wind, 
and in possessing the precious silver barrel. As soon as the miller's 
wife had left, the milkwoman put her basket on her head, and jogged 
off to carry cream and butter to the castle. She did not fail to 
recount to the cook the adventure of her neighbour. The cook 
told the news to the valet, and the valet, as he helped the Baron 
to dress, informed him of what had happened to Jean-Pierre. The 
Baron immediately conceived the design of obtaining possession 
of the little silver barrel, and, accordingly, mounted his horse, and 
rode off to the mill. 

When the Baron arrived at the mill, Jean-Pierre had just got 
up, and Claudine was not yet returned, for, on leaving the milk- 
woman, she had run to narrate her adventure to her neighbour the 
washerw(:^man, to her fellow-gossip the woodman's wife, and to her 
cousin, who used to look after the cows. 

"Jean-Pierre," said the Baron, "Gaffer Wind, who is a friend of 
mine, told me,, this morning, that he had given you a little silver cask, 
in which there was a magic kitchen. What do you want to eat 
roasted turkey-cocks for, in a tumble-down cabin, with ragged clothes 
and worm-eaten furniture ? It would be much better if you got the 
mason and carpenter to repair your hovel, and were to buy good 
warm clothes for yourself, gowns for your wife, and presses, linen, and 
chairs to furnish your hut. Sell me your little kitchen. I will give you 
for it ten thousand crowns, with which you can build another house, pur- 
chase fields, cattle, and horses, and become a rich landed proprietor." 

" Sir Baron," replied the miller, " when I have spent my ten 
thousand crowns, I shall have nothing left, whereas, with my little 
cask, I am sure of food for my whole life." 
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" What ! " replied the nobleman, "is it nothing, then, to possess 
a good house, and to till your own fields ? " 

__ "That is true," said Jean-Pierre. 

" Fruitful estates are better than roasted 
pullets. Besides, my wife did scold me 
for not having asked Gaffer Wind for ten 
thousand crowns, and since you offer me 
the same sum, I accept it." 

" That is right," said the Baron ; 
"your wife is a sensible person. Here 
are a thousand crowns that I have brought 
with me : I will pay you the remainder in 
a fortnight, and will write you a promise 
to that effect. Give me your silver barrel" 

The miller gave the barrel, took the bag of a thousand crowns, 
and, as he could not read, accepted the promise written by his lord, 
without knowing its contents. After the Baron had departed with 
the little silver cask, Claudine was not long before she came home. 
Jean-Pierre immediately related to her the 
fine bjurgain he had just struck, but he had 
no sooner done so, than she began making 
most woeful exclamations, and tearing her 
h^r. 

" Ah, holy Virgin," said she, " why am 
I doomed to have for a husband a man who ; 
allows himself to be duped like a simpleton ! I 
Unhappy woman that I am, to have married | 
such a blockhead ! " " t^^— .^ -- — 

Jean-Pierre got into a most awful passion. 
" Capricious woman," said he, " did not you youreelf reproach 
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me for not having asked for ten thousand crowns from Gaffer Wind, 
instead of this cask ? " 

" You great stupid," replied his wife, " when I ssdd that, I did 
not know how much the marvellous cask was worth. Have not the 
little dwarfs left us the crockery and plate ? They would have given us 
every day good solid silver spoons, which we should have sold to the 
silversmith. For what do people desire to have lands, and a house, 
and cattle ? Is not it to eat roasted pullets ? And since we already 
had roasted pullets, what need had we to run after lands and cattle ? 
The lands may perhaps be ruined by the hail, and the cattle die of 
disease, whereas, with the little cask, we were certain of wanting 
nothing. The Baron has made a fool of you. He does not know 
Gaffer Wind ; he deceived you when he said he was a friend of his, 
and, very possibly, he will not pay you in a fortnight the nine 
thousand crowns he promised you." 

Jean-Pierre began to perceive how foolish he had been. In- 
stead of owning it he grew still more angry. 

" It must be through your talking that the Baron learned my 



secret. You went out this morning to go and spread the news all 
over the country round about ! " 
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Instead of confessing her fault, Claudine redoubled her re- 
proaches. She called her husband a stupid. Jean-Pierre called his 
wife a slut, and they scolded each other as much as they possibly 
could, as millers and their wives do ; after which they made it up, for, 
at the bottom of his heart, the miller was a good man, and his wife 
a good woman. 



V. 

WHAT Claudine had predicted took place. The Baron being 
once master of the little cask, thought no more of his pro- 
mises. When the miller went to present the Baron's written promise 
at the casrie, they turned him out of doors, telling him, at the same 
time, that he was an insolent fellow to dare to ask his lord for money. 
Jean-Pierre received, in consequence, only a thousand crowns, instead 
of the ten thousand which had been promised him. His regret and 
sorrow redoubled, on his hearing that the wonderful barrel served up, 



every day, in the banqueting-hall of the castle, dinners for as many 
persons as the Baron chose to invite. His lordship had no more 
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need of a cook, and dismissed his scullions. The little dwarfs 
renewed every time the table-linen, the crockery, and the plate. 
Although exceedingly stingy, the Baron treated his friends very often, 
in order to have after dinner such valuatle leavings, and he soon 
amassed so many spoons and forks that he did not know what to do 
with them. Jean-Pierre swore by all that he could think of, that he 
would never allow himself to be deceived again by the offers of 
his lord, and Claudine resolved never more to trust her secrets to 
her neighbours. Unfortunately, these wise resolutions did not re- 
pair the foolish acts they had already committed. 

With the thousand crowns that they had received, the miller 
and his wife had the mason and the carpenter to repair their cottage 
a little. They bought a few household implements, and, by econo- 
mising very much, managed to live on the remainder for a year. At 
the end of that time all the money was spent Jean-Pierre had no 
more courage to work : Claudine, who was inconsolable, neglected 
her needle and farm-yard. The recollec- 
tion of the happiness which these poor 
people had lost empoisoned their lives, 
and they were in a more miserable and 
dejected state then ever they were. Jean- 
Pierre at last resolved on making a second 
visit to Gaffer Wind. Not wishing to 
merit any reproaches, he consulted his wife. 

" This time," said Claudine to him, " you must reach the cavern 
before Gaffer Wind's dinner-hour. Take care not to say anything 
about your stupidity : tell him that your lord took the little silver 
cask away by force. If he asks you what you wish for, reply, in- 
stantly, that you would like another cask, or something else as 
wonderful." 
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The miller, having had his lesson prepared, set out at the break 
of day, with his iron-shod shoes, his stick, and his woollen mande. 
As he knew the way, he lost no time, and arrived before the cavern 
at ten o'clock in the morning. The heavens, however, were covered 
with large red clouds at the horizon. A storm was brewing. The 
spirits of the cavern were all speaking at once. Gaffer Wind was 
asking for his travelling-dress, and was about to go out. As soon 
as he perceived the miller, he cried out in a Stentor's voice : — 

*' Mister Jean-Pierre, you have the talent of always coming most 
inopportunely. In a quarter of an hour, I must be in the middle of 
the ocean. I have got two ships to wreck ; be off quickly about your 
business, or I will precipitate you from the top of the mountain into 
the plain." 



" My lord," answered Jean-Pierre, " instead of inolesting these 
poor ships, which have never done you any harm, listen to me. I am 
iinfortunate, and persecuted. The Baron has been to my house, 
accompanied by his men-at-arms, and has forcibly deprived me of my 
little silver cask." 
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" That is impossible," cried Gaffer Wind. " If they had tried to 
take the litde silver barrel by force, it would have swelled to such a 
size that they would have been unable to have got it out of the door 
or window. You have, therefore, either sold it, or given it of your 
own free will. You are a story-teller, and a deceiver. I do not 
know what prevents my breaking your head." 

Jean-Pierre threw himself on both knees, on the ground. 

" Forgive me, my lord," said he, crying. " It was my wife who 
advised me to tell a falsehood. I am in despair at having merited 
your displeasure." 

" Well, what do you want ? " 

" I should like another wonderful litde cask." 

** Give him my litUe golden cask : but this will be my last 
present Let the rascal never come here again. If he ever show 
his face, twist his neck for him instantly." 

The spirits bro.ught a pretty little golden cask, and a wand. Jean- 
Pierre put both under his arm, and ran off. He was hardly out of 
the cavern, when the storm broke 
loose. He heard Gaffer Wind, 
flying at a most frightful rate, pass 
over his head. The spirits of the 
storm accompanied the miller, with 
peals of laughter, until he got home. 

" What a happy fellow, what 
a happy fellow," said they, " to 
possess the litde golden cask." 

" Yes, I am a happy fellow," 
repeated Jean-Pierre ; " laugh as much as you like, I do not care a 
fig for you ! " 

Claudine was waiting for her husband with the greatest im- 
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patience. When she saw him return, carrying the little golden cask, 
she clapped her hands and jumped for joy. 

"We shall be rich all our lives," said she. " It is not merely 
silver plate we shall now have, but gold spoons and forks. We will 
sell them, and, with what they fetch, we shall be able to buy estates, 
houses, and castles. If the Baron were even to offer us a hundred 
thousand crowns, we would not give him the golden cask. Make 
haste, Jean-Pierre, make haste, and strike it with the wand, for I have 
got no dinner ready, so certain was I of Gaffer Wind's kindness." 

Jean-Pierre placed the little barrel on the ground, and gave it 
a smart stroke with the golden wand. The bung-hole of the barrel 
opened, and a black smoke came out, and ascended to the ceiling of 
the room. This smoke took a human form. Jean-Pierre and his 
wife distinguished a head and a body, but the head, which had 
most horrible features, was as big as a pumpkin, and the body as 
the trunk of an oak. The miller stood suddenly in front of a giant, 



of extraordinary force, and armed with a stick. As soon as the 
g:iant was able to stand, he ran to Jean-Pierre, seized him with one 
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hand by the collar of his jacket, while, with the other, he gave him 
five-and-twenty such terrible blows with his stick, that the poor 
wretch hallooed most piteously. Having done this, the giant dis- 
appeared in smoke, and retired into the Uttle cask, in the same way 
that he had come out. 



VI. 

THE miller and his wife were inconsolable: Jean-Pierre remained 
an hour lying on his bed, and doing nothing but groan ; 
Claudine cried bitterly, and little Pierrot screamed with all his might. 
The miller's wife was already putting on her bonnet, to go and 
recount this mishap to her neighbour, the milkwoman, as the Baron 
happened to pass with his lacqueys and huntsmen. The nobleman 
entered the hut to refresh himself. 



*' What is that I see there ? " said he : " is that little golden 
barrel a new present of Gaffer Wind's ? " 
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" Exacdy so, my lord," replied Jean-Pierre. " I have just this 
moment arrived with the wonderful cask, and I do not yet know 
what it contains." 

" You must sell it me, my friend," said the Baron. 
" Nay, nay, my lord," replied the miller, with a cunning air ; " it 
is quite enough for me that I sold you my silver barrel. I am not 
going to make the same mistake a second time." 

" But what would you say, if I offered a larger sum than I did 
before ; twelve thousand crowns, for instance ? " 
" I would not give it you. for fifteen thousand." 
" Well, then, I offer you eighteen thousand." 
" I must have twenty thousand.' 

" The sum is an enormous one, but I am friendly disposed 
towards you, and will make this sacrifice. You shall have a thousand 
crowns pdd down, and I will give you a promise in writing for the 
rest." 

" No, no, my lord. I know too well the worth of your written 

promises. You must give me twenty thousand crowns, ready money, 

in good hard silver pieces, or you shall not have the litrie golden 

barrel ; even then, I shall, very likely, be making 

a most unprofitable bargain." 

The Baron was so afraid of missing the 
opportunity, that he sent off an express to his 
castle, to ask his steward for twenty thousand 
crowns. A ^parter of an hour afterwards, they 
brough* twenty bags full of crown pieces. Jean- 
Pierre counted over the money, to see if it 
was right, placed the bags in the cupboard, and 
put the key in his pocket ; he then gave up the little golden barrel, 
and the Baron departed, enchanted with his acquisition. 
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On his return to the castle, the Baron shut himself up in his apart- 
ment, to make a trial of his little wonderful cask. He struck it with 
the wand, and immediately the smoke eddied out, taking the form of 
a giant, and the giant gave the Baron twenty blows with his stick. ' 
The Baron's servants heard him utter most piercing cries, and, on 
running to him, found their, master lying at full length on the floor. 



The giant, however, had retired into his hiding-place, and nothing 
was perceptible in the room save a slight smell of smoke. As the 
nobleman was less hardy in the back than the miller, he lay in bed 
without being able to move for two days ; but as he did not wish to 
boast of the blows he had received, he mentioned his adventure to 
no one : on the contrary, he pretended to be extremely well pleased 
at possessing the little golden barrel. 

The miller and his wife, however, put their twenty thousand 
crowns to a good use. They bought fields and meadows ; they had 
their miserable hovel pulled down, and, in its place, a beautiful farm 
built, with barns and cow-sheds, and stables, and a sheep-fold, in 
which they put a flock of sheep. Jean-Pierre hired plough-boys and 
labourers, and a man to look after the mill. Instead of grinding com 
for others, he made flour with the wheat from his own fields, and 
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Claudine bought a silk gown to go to church in on Sundays. As 
soon as Pierrot was old enough to learn to read, -he was seat to 



school, and when he was only six years old he was more learned than 
his father or mother. These good people would have been able to 
live quietly and happily, if it had not been for the spite of the Baron, 
who could not forget the blows he had received, and the twenty 



thousand crowns he had paid. He used to amuse himself by letting 
game loose on Jean-Pierre's grounds, and, under pretence of hunting, 
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in devastating tlie latter's field with his horses, his dogs, and his 
huntsmen. It was useless for the miller to complain, as they did not 
listen to him, but went on the same as ever. 

One day, the Baron had a quarrel with another nobleman of the 
neighbourhood, and determined on waging war upon him. This was 
a pretext for raising taxes from his vassals : he overwhelmed Jean- 
Pierre with them, and took his plough-boys for soldiers, and his 
horses to carry the soldiers to battle. The miller, seeing himself once 
more on the brink of misery, recollected the promises Dame Rain 
had made him. Without saying a word to his wife, he took his iron- 
shod shoes, his stick, and his woollen cloak, and walked a great dis- 
tance, until he had come to the sea-shore, and had discovered the 
grotto of the east. A dull grey light reigned in the grotto, a slight 
fog veiled the entrance, and the wet trickled through the rocks. 



Little spirits, with wings like fishes' fins, were flying all about They ■ 
threw water on Jean-Pierre's nose, as they floated by him, and said 
in a low voice : — 

'• Let us soak, let us drench this impudent fellow. Let us pierce 
his cloak. Let us get into his shoes." 

But Jean-Pierre stuck up the collar of his cloak, and proceeded 
boldly to the extremity of the grotta He there found Dame Rain 
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surrounded by her nymphs, who were all of a dull grey colour, and 
languishing and suffering from colds like herself. It was the middle 



of summer, and the Rain was taking advantage of the opportunity to 
amass her supplies. The little spirits were employed in bringing, 
one by one, the drops of water which the sun had sucked up from 
the sea and the rivers, the marshes and the meadows. The nymphs 
received these drops of water in cups of gold, and then threw them all 
together in a large reservoir. As soon as Dame Rain saw Jean-Pierre, 
she began to gape and blow her nose, and then exclaimed in a piteous 
tone : — 

" Who is this troublesome person, who has come to derange me 
in my occupations ? " 

" Madam," replied the miller, *' I am Jean-Pierre, at whose house 
you rested yourself a little, a long time ago. You promised to take 
an interest in the fate of my child. Little Pierrot will soon be seven, 
and I have come to beg you to do something for him. He deserves 
it, by his good behaviour, for he already knows how to read fluently." 

" What do you wish me to do for him ? " 
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" Madam, I am a poor countryman, who has not many ideas. I 
do not know what to think of, but I will trust entirely to you." 

" You are an ill-mannered boor," said Dame Rain, sneezing : 
" you come and derange me, and do not even know what you would 
have ! — I must get rid of this fellow ! — however, since his son knows 
how to read, give him my large copper box, with the wand and the 
gilt-edged book. If little Pierrot be less stupid than his father, it is 
enough to make his fortune." 

The spirits brought the large copper box. the wand, and the 
gilt-edged book. Jean-Pierre put everything under his arm, and 
ran off. 
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VII. 

" T ^ riFE," said the miller, as he came in, all out of breath, "look 
V V here : here is a beautiful present, which Dame Rain has 
made me. She told me that if Pierrot were less stupid than I am, 
there is enough in it to make his fortune." 

" Good gracious ! " cried Claudine, " had you another secret that 
you kept from me ? Is it possible that you should have said nothing 
about it so long ? Who is Dame Rain ? What is this copper box ? 
Why do you not speak ? I am dying toknow all about it." 

Jean-Pierre related how he had received a visit from Dame 

Rain, on the same night that Gaffer Wind had come to. see him, and 

how she had promised to be of service to little Pierrot : how he had 

been to her in her grotto of the east, and how she had given him the 

copper box, the wand, and the gilt-edged book. 

" I only hope," said Claudine, trembling, 
" that there may not be another giant in the 
box, and that all this does not end, as was the 
case before, with a beating." 

" Mother," said little Pierrot, " give me the 
book : I will see what there is written inside." 

Pierrot opened the gilt-edged book, and 

read these words, which were written on the 

title-page : — " Twelve Comedies represented by the 

wonderful puppets of the copper box, and invented by Dame Rain, for 

the amusement of Utile boys and girls" 
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"Take the wand and strike without fear," said Pierrot, "the 
box is a puppet theatre." 

The miller put the box upon the table, took the wand, and 
struck the top with it. The wonderful box immediately flew open : 
the front part let down, and they saw a theatre dosed by a red 
curtain. Little wax tapers, all alight, formed the float. They heard 
the three knocks, announcing that the piece was about to begin ; the 
curtain rose, and they beheld a beautiful scene, representing a forest. 
A little wooden puppet, about five or six inches high, came .from 
behind the scenes, and began making suoh expressive motions, that 
Pierrot immediately recognised the first scene of the comedy he had 
before his eyes. He went behind the table, and read out loud the 
little actor's part. Presently, another personage entered, and Pierrot, 
changing the tone of his voice, read his part also. In this way, he 
recited all the first comedy, which was called, " The Adventures of 
ike Enchanter Merlin:' At the end of the play, the little actors 
made a bow to the public, and the copper box shut up instantly. 

" Father," said Pierrot, " hit the wonderful box again. We shall,. 



no doubt, see the second comedy, which is called, ' The Loves of the 
Chevalier yasmine and the Princess Eglantine^ " 
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Jean-Pierre took the wand and tapped upon the box. The 
theatre opened once more, and, as they expected, they saw the beau- 
tiful Eglantine appear in her rose-coloured gown. Pierrot recited 
the different parts, putting on a soft tone when the princess was 
speaking, and assuming a grave one when it was the chevalier's turn. 
After the second comedy, the box again shut up, but Jean-Pierre 
tapped once more with his wand, and they saw the third comedy, 
entitled, ■" The Gifts of the Fairy, Fly's-Foot." The miller and 
his wife sat up till midnight, seeing the twelve comedies, and Pierrot 
recited so many pretty speeches, that he was quite hoarse. 

" These comedies are all very pretty," said Jean-Pierre, "but 
the theatre is merely a plaything, and I do not well see how it can 
make Pierrot's fortune." 

" I do then," replied Claudine. " Everyone will want to see 
the wonderful sight. Pierrot will go round to all the neighbouring 
castles, with the copper box, the wand, and the gilt-edged book. He 
will amuse the noblemen's children, he will be well treated, he will 
receive fine presents, and, some day or other, he will perhaps marry 
a Princess Eglantine, as the Chevalier Jasmine did — who knows ?" 

" That is all nonsense," murmured Jean-Pierre, as he went off 
to sleep. 
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VIII. 

THE next day, as soon as it was light, Claudine put on her cap, 
and left the farm, to go and tell the tale to her neighbour the 
milkwoman. She so confounded, in her conversation. Dame Rain, 
the grotto of the east, and the nymphs, with the 
incess Eglantine, that 
was mad. However, 
111, when she carried 
3 the castle, to relate 
;st manner she could, 
ook mentioned it to 
nth it to the Baron, 
Jean-Pierre saw his 
lord come to his 
farm. 

" My friend," 
said the Baron, " I 
have just met, in a 
wood, Dame Rain, 
who is a friend of 
my wife's. She 
said something to 
me about a copper 
box, in which there is a puppet theatre, and advised me to purchase 
it, to amuse my children." 
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" The wonderful box does not belong to me," replied the miller. 
" It was given to my son, Pierrot." 

" Well, then, I will buy it of Pierrot. What need have you of a 
theatre ? Such things as these are only meant for rich people like us. 



You cannot possibly diink of going and losing your time with looking 
at puppets instead of attending to your work, I should say. Two or 
three hundred crowns are worth more to Pierrot than all the dolls in 
the world." 

" That is what I say," replied Jean-Pierre, "but my wife scolded 
me too much for selling the little silver cask: I can do nothing with- 
out first consulting her." 

Claudine now came In, and the nobleman first offered her a hun- 
dred crowns for the magic theatre, and then a thousand francs, and, 
at last, two thousand, but the miller's wife would not listen to him. 
The Baron got very angry, and said that they refused his offers on 
purpose to annoy him, but that he would find out a means to be 
revenged. At this moment little Pierrot approached him, and, taking 
off his cap, saluted him. 
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" My lord," said he, " the wonderful theatre belongs to me. If 
you will allow it, and if her ladyship the Baroness deign to receive 
me in her house, I will carry my theatre to 
the castle, and make my actors play before 
your children, as often as you desire." 

"That is right," said the nobleman, "you 
are a good boy. Bring your play this 
evening, after dinner, and I will give you 
something for your trouble." 

When evening was come, Pierrot put 
the copper box in a barrow, and proceeded 
to the castle. The Baroness was a kind and 

lovely woman, charitable and good, who always used to endeavour to 
soften down her husband's temper a little. She had three beautiful 
children, a daughter and two sons. Pierrot was most Idndly received. 



They caressed him, gave him cakes, and the Baroness slipped some 
money into his hand. For the first day, Pierrot made his puppets 
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play only the first piece, and everyone liked it so much that they 
asked him to come again the next day- The next day he showed 
them the second piece, and so on until the twelfth day. When all 
was over, they made him begin again. Pierrot contracted the habit 
of going to the castle every day : he never returned to the farm with- 



out having been caressed, and having received cakes and money, 
so that the miller and his wife, on seeing him return every evening 
with his pockets full, at last perceived how much the present of 
Dame Rain was worth. 

The Baroness's little daughter, who was of the same age as 
Pierrot, liked the puppet-plays very much indeed. Her name was 
Margaret. She had the most beautiful blue eyes, and the finest light 
hair in the world ; and, which is better than being pretty, she was 
always quiet and well-behaved, and in good humour. Pierrot loved 
her very much, and Miss Margaret, also, liked him. One evening, 
when the play was over, she sighed, and said : — 

" You are very lucky, Pierrot, to have a wonderful theatre 
Dame Rain has given you a plaything which is worthy of a princess." 
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" I am very happy, miss," replied Pierrot, "that I possess any- 
thing which pleases you, since I am enabled to offer it for your 
acceptance. If my theatre is worthy of a princess, perhaps you may 
think it is worthy of you, and I give it _ 

you with all my heart." 

Margaret would have liked very 
much to accept the present, but the 
Baroness would not hear of such a thing. 
"Pierrot," said she, "you are too 
generous. Keep your magic box. My 
daughter will not deprive you of it." 

" Leave him alone," said the Baron. 
" If he chooses to give Margaret his 

box, you have no right to prevent him. Act as you like, my boy. 
My daughter will accept the present without much pressing." 

"The theatre is yours, miss," replied Pierrot, "you can play 
with the puppets as much as you choose." 

When Jean-Pierre heard that his son had given away his copper 
box, he was very angry. 

" Do not be cross, father," said 
Pierrot. " I gave away the box 
and the wand, it is true, but I 
have kept the gilt-edged book, and 
you will see that they will send for 
me, as usual, to-morrow, to recite 
the comedy." 

The miller would listen to no 
— ^3r_~_- excuses, and was preparing to flog 

his son, when Claudine, luckily, took him up in her arms. 

*' Jean-Pierre," said she, to her husband, " our son is more 
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clever than you. What he says is quite right. Wait, at least till 
to-morrow, before you whip him." 

A servant of the castle came, the next day, to fetch Pierrot, 
as usual, for they wanted him to speak for the puppets. After the 
play, Margaret sighed, and said : — 

" My dear Pierrot, your beautiful present will be of no use to 
me, unless you give me the gilt-edged book." 

" Here it is," replied PierroL " I keep it, in order to have the 
pleasure of showing you the play myself, but since you desire it, I 
will give it you." 

Jean-Pierre flew into a most violent passion on hearing that his 
son had not got the gilt-edged book any more. 



" Father," said Pierrot to him, " I could not withstand the 
pleasure of obliging Miss Margaret, and I hope we shall be all the 
better for it. The Baron will not torment us any more, the Baroness 
will speak to him in your favour, and I shall have gained the friend- 
ship of the most amiable young kdy in the world." 
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The miller was not to be moved, but was bent upon flogging 
his son. Fortunately, Claudine carried Pierrot away, saying : — 

" Wait a little, Jean-Pierre ; let us at least stop till we see 
whether what the child said comes true." 

But, the next day, no servant came, as was usual, from the 
castle. 

'* They do not want me any more," said Pierrot, " and so they 
forget me : but I regret nothing, since what I did afforded Miss 
Margaret gratification." 
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IX. 



IT was not Margaret's fault that Pierrot did not go to the castle any 
more. She fain would have had him sent for to read the plays, 
but the Baron replied that it would be better to have them read by 
the old nursery-governess, and that Pierrot 
was not wanted. As the old governess 
wore large spectacles, that pinched her 
nose, her voice was disagreeable and 
drawling, and all the pleasure of the 
exhibition was lost. The children re- 
gretted Pierrot, and Margaret was very 
sorry that she had ever asked him for the gilt-edged book. 

One day, the daughter of a neighbouring nobleman came to the 
castle, and, to amuse her, they acted one of the plays of the magic 
theatre. She had hardly expressed her admiration and pleasure, 
when Margaret exclaimed : — 

" My dear friend, since my theatre pleases you, I am most 
happy to be able to give it you. Take it home with you." 

The little girl accepted the beautiful present, kissed her friend 
tenderly, and carried away with her the copper box, the wand, and 
the gilt-edged book. The Baron, who was out hunting at the time, 
fell into a great passion as soon as he heard what Margaret had 
done : he wanted to give her a whipping, but the Baroness would 
not allow it. 
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" If our Margaret is generous," said she, " it is a good and rare 
failing, which she must not be cured of." 



The children's, time, however, hung heavily on their hands, ever 
since they had lost their theatre. Their customary games did not 
amuse them any more, and they were gaping from morning till night. 

" If only Pierrot were here," they said, "he would tell us the 
story of the Chevalier Jasmine and the Princess Eglantine." 

Pierrot was sent for. 

" My dear friends," said he to the 
children, "do not be cast down; you 
acted quite rightly in giving away the 
magic show : you must never regret 
having performed a generous action. I 
work at a carpenter's, and I will make you 
myself another theatre of wood. It will 
not be as pretty as the other, and the 

little actors will not play as well ; but I will try and recollect the 
comedy of the Chevalier Jasmine, and I shall still be able to recite 
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it to you, by supplying what I have forgotten with words of my 
own invention.'* 

Pierrot went and fetched his carpenter's tools. He sawed up 
the planks and constructed a theatre, with wings and a float. He 
painted the scenes on paper. A large jelly-pot, on which he drew a 
number of stones, represented the tower of a fortress. While he was 
working, the Baroness made little dolls out of rags, and cut out satin 
and muslin to clothe them. The Chevalier Jasmine had a beautiful 
white cloak, and the Princess Eglantine a rose-coloured silk gown. 
All the other actors were soon ready, and a piece of wire was fastened 
into the top of their heads. The stage-curtain was cut out of the red 
lining of a dressing-gown. The tapers were lighted, Pierrot assem- 
bled all his actors, and then, after he had given the three preparatory 
knocks, the piece began. 
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THE CHEVALIER JASMINE 

THE PRINCESS EGLANTINE: 

A COMEDY IN THREE ACTS, FOR PUPPETS. 

By Dame Rain. 



DRAMATIS PERSONS. 
AntnoR, King of England (bass voice). 
Eglantine, his daughter (soft voici). 
Christian, Prince of Denmark (sguiakmg voici). 
The Chevalier Jasminh (imlnrtl voict). 
Paquebette, the waiting-woman of the Princess (shrill voice). 
GcLDENSTBRN, 3 Danish General (harsh voice). 
English Courtiers and Danish Soldiers. 
The Lion of the Men;^erie, 
Note. — The Danish army can be represented by a dozen puppets, the wires of which can be held 
in one hand. 

ACT I.— SCENE I. 
The Gardens of King Arthur's Palace, at London. 

Note. — Till the scene with the King, the Princess not having to move, can be bnng upon a nail. 
Enter Eglantike aH<i Paquekette. 

Paquerette. Lady, dear princess, do not turn your back upon me in that 
manner, I beg of you. Look at me a little : I am your Paquerette, your 
friend. Intrust your grief to me. You do not 
answer? For the last eight days that you 
have remained in this garden, you have not 
even opened your mouth to eat. This can but 
be injurious to you ; in fact, I already remark 
that your face is pale. You must be very un- 
happy to be silent so long. Do but move your 
little finger, in order that I may know whether 
you are dead or alive. It is to-day that your 
future husband is coming to court ! What do 
you say ? I declare, I thought I heard you 

sigh! Does not this marriage suit you? It — 

must, for Prince Christian is a most estimable nobleman : he sent you, from 
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Denmark, superb presents, which you have not even looked at. How can this 
prince displease you, when you do not yet know him ? Come, come, lady ; do 
not stand there as motionless as a statue. The king, your father, will be angry 
at last, when he sees you will not move, and will put you in a cupboard. 1 
declare I see him coming hither. He is taking great 
strides. I shall run away, for it is evident, by the trem- 
bling of his body, that he is in-a passion. 

Paquerette rtHM off : King Arthur mUn. 
The King. Ungrateful girl, will you never break this 
stubborn silence 7 Will you not, at least, deign to make 
the slightest movement, and to answer your father? Tell 
me the cause of your grief. — Speak, 1 am listening ! — ^You 
are silent ? This obstinacy is becoming insupportable — 

"" -' "" my patience is worn out ! Take care, daughter ! do not 

force me to use my authority ; you might be sorry for it. Prince Christian has 
arrived from Denmark ; he will soon be here to pay his court to you. Prepare 
to give him a fitting welcome. I see him coming hither. Eglantine, I beg and 
pray of you to reply to what he says. 

Efiia Prince Christian. 
Thb King. Come nearer, son-in-law ; my daughter is as glad as I am myself 
to see you in London. 

Christian (bowing). Incomparable princess, you flower of Great Britain, all 
Denmark salutes you in my royal person. War is for ever put an end to 
between our countries, and, henceforth, I will only draw 
my sword to proclaim you, in all tournaments, the fairest 
of the fair, as I am the bravest of the brave. 

[He twirls round on one leg. 
The King (w a low voice to his daughter). Courtesy, Eg- 
lantine. Answer. (Aloud.) Noble Christian, my daughter 
is so touched by your gallantry that she is afraid to answer. 
Excuse her modesty and inexperience. Leave her an 

instant with me alone, and I will find a means to make 

her speak. ' ~=:^- 

Christian. Most willingly, my lord. I will return in a moment, when the 
incomparable Eglantine has found her tongue. 

IHe goes out, turning round several times on one Ug. 

The King. Unhappy child, do you wish to drive me distracted. See in what 

a shocking position you place me. I shall die for shame, if I am obliged to tell 

the Prince' of Denmark that my dai^hter has become as motionless as a statue. 
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You deserve to be shut up in a black hole at the bottom of the citadel, with the 
spiders and vermin. But, before that, your marriage shall be celebrated, and I 
will give orders for you to be dragged to church. \i you will not pronounce the 
yts, 1 will do so myself, and you shall be married by force. 

Eglantine {tkrowing herself at the king's fut). Ah, sire, have pity on your 



daughter ! Do not oblige me to marry this prince, whom I detest, if you do 
not wish to see me die before your eyes. 

The King. So, this is the cause of your stubborn silence, is it ? Why do 
you detest the young prince ! He is not very ugly. He says himself that he 
has courage and wit. 

Eglantine. Sire, I find him horrible ; and if he had courage and wit, he 
would not say so himself. Did not you remark his self-sufficiency, and how he 
twirled round on one leg ? 

The King. There is nothing blameable in his twirling round on one leg, since 
people are very much applauded for doing so at the opera. It is the mark of 
ease, grace, and a good education. 

Eglantine. But, my dear father, if I convince you that the prince is nothing 
but a blockhead and a braggart, will you allow me not to marry him ? In the 
first place, learn that the fairies are averse to the 
snatch. 

The King. Good gracious, there is some mys- 
tery in all this. What will become of us, if fairies 
are mixed up in the business ? But how can you 
prove that the prince is a blockhead and a brag- 
gart? 

Eglantine. That is my affair. Call him. 

The King {calling). Sir Christian, come! My 
daughter wishes to speak to you. She has fortunately found her tongue again. 
Enter Christian. 

Eglantine. Illustrious prince, before marrying you, I must relate a singular 
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circumstance which happened at my birth. My nurse was carrying me in 
her arms, when she saw a fairy come out of the wall, who, touching me with 
her wand, gave me several presents. The fairy terminated by saying that I 
should marry a knight who was my equal in virit, and who would save my life 
the day of my marriage. 

Christian. Charming Eglantine, this prediction has nothing terrible for me. 

Let us see if I am not your equal in wit. I am willing to make the trial. My 

courtiers tell me I am full of it. Do you run any danger ? I am ready to save 

your life. {Ht swings himself about in a» »ffecUi tnarnur, and twirls round 

several times on one leg. 

Eglantine. The fairy will, I doubt not, furnish you to-day with an oppor- 
tunity of saving my life. As for a trial of wit, out of respect for the wishes 
of my father, I will reduce it to a very simple test. I will give you a riddle 



to find out. If you guess the answer, we will be married ; but if you do not, 
nothing on earth shall ever force me to become your wife. Tell me, I beg, what 
quickly fading flower is that, the perfume of which is worth nothing when it 
is alone, but which becomes most dehcious immediately the flower is put 
with others. This flower lends, too, a peculiar splendour to everything whiclj 
surrounds it. In the nosegays where it is seen, it fades the first, while its 
comrades remain blooming much longer. A handsome and vain woman will 
desire this flower alone to adorn herself; a more sensible woman prefers the 
others. 

Christian. Amiable Eglantine, I do not understand botany, but, if you will 
allow me ten minutes or a quarter of an hour, to reflect as I walk in the garden, 
I have no doubt I shall find out this extraordinary flower. 

Eglantine. Go and walk, my lord. I will await your answer. 

[Christian goes out, walking affectedly. 

The King. Daughter, how can the prince find out this flower ? There axe so 
many in my garden, that I should not be able to do so myself. 
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Eglantine. However that may be, the prince must guess the riddle if he 
wants to marry me. Listen to the fairy's last words: 
" If Eglantine marries a prince who has not guessed the 
riddle, and not saved her life, she will be transformed into 
a statue." My dear father, you have this morning already 
seen that I was nearly losing the power of speech : take 
care not to offend the fairy ; her prediction would come 
true. 

The King. Alas ! what an event ! I could support the 

thought of your being dumb well enough, if that were all ; 

- but to have a statue for a daughter ! the idea is absolutely 

overwhelming. I am quite cast down by grief, and I will go and try to cry in 

my study. [He goes out. 

ACT I i.— SCENE I, 

Another part of the Gardens. 
Enter Eglantine and the Chevalier Jasmine. 

The Chevalier. What have I heard, princess ? You are going to be married 
to-day to a stranger ? You promised to choose me for your husband, but, alas ! 
I am only a poor knight, and you desire to be Queen of Denmark. I have come 
to say farewell, and to look upon you for the last time. To-morrow I shall set 
out for the Holy Land, and shall try and find death in some battle against the 
Turks. 

Eglantine. Ungrateful man, do you come to load me with reproaches at the 
very time that I am giving myself such trouble to get rid of your rival ! Instead 
of going to Palestine, think how you may deserve my hand. 

The Chevalier. What must I do, beautiful Eglantine ? I am prepared for 
everything. I will swim over floods, I will throw myself into the flames. Let 
loose lions for me to fight, or serpents and dragons for me to cut in pieces with 
my sword. 

Eglantine. All that you have to do is to wait until 
an opportunity presents itself of your saving my life, as 
the fairy commanded. You must remain quiet, and not 
jump in that manner over the trees and flower-beds in the 
garden ; and you must be prudent, and support your rival's 
presence with patience. 

The Chevalier. Ah ! do you think I can, princess ? 
Love makes me jump. Jealousy and uneasiness compel 
me to leap over the trees. • I cannot help it. 

Eglantine. Very well ; leap if you like. Everyone will remark your love and 
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your jealousy ; they will tell my father of it. I shall be shut up in the citadel ; 
you will never be my husband, and I shall die of a broken heart. 

The Chevalier. Ah ! it would be most unpardonable weakness in me, dear 
Eglantine, to disobey you. I will become reasonable, to be worthy of you. 
Look, I have already left off jumping, and am as staid upon my legs as a doctor. 
Love alone can transform me thus : the love and hope that the sweet words I 
have just heard from you, give me. At least allow me to fall at your feet and 
kiss your hand. 

Eglantine. No, chevalier, that would not be proper ; besides, the gold lace 
on your cloak would become entangled in the embroidery of my gown : we should 
not be able to disentangle them, and people would see that you had thrown your- 
self at my feet. Good-bye, chevalier ; I will go and sigh a little in my own 
room, for my heart is very much agitated. [Eglantine goes out, 

* 

Christian enters, running after a butterfly. 

The Chevalier (aside). Who is this unknown, that is running after a butterfly ? 
Let me observe him without saying a word. 

Christian. There, he has settled on a flower ; it is a tulip. The butterfly must 
understand these sorts of things. I will tell the princess that her mysterious 
flower is a tulip. Ha ! here is someone belonging to the court. 

The Chevalier (approaching). You are doubtless a stranger, sir ? 

Christian. Yes, sir ; I am equerry to the Prince of Denmark. I am delighted 
at making your acquaintance. I was amusing myself by reflecting on a riddle 
which you, perhaps, can help me to answer. What flower is that, the charm of 
which is doubled when it is surrounded by other flowers less splendid ? A hand- 
some and vain woman desires to possess it in preference to its companions ; 
but a sensible one would rather wish for the others, that less quickly fade. 

The Chevalier. It must be youth, sir. Its splendour is doubled when talents 
and virtue accompany it. It passes away, and the other 
flowers remain. A frivolous woman desires no other 
advantage ; a reasonable one prefers the talents and virtue 
which survive youth. 

Christian. Many thanks, sir. You are right. There is 
no doubt that is it. I will go directly to the king and the 
princess. What happiness ! I have guessed the riddle. 
Oh, how fortunate a Prince of Denmark is to have wit ! 

[He goes out, turning round on one leg. 

The Chevalier (alone). What does he say ? Go to the 
princess ! Guessed the riddle ! Good gracious ! have I been furnishing arms 
against myself ? Could the unknown be the Prince of Denmark ! Ah, if he 
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were, I should have nothing left but to drown myself ! Jealousy is rending my 
heart ! In spite of my promises to the beautiful Eglantine, I cannot conceal the 
transports of my passion. It is a most horrible torture, {Hi jumps over the 
trus and the flower-beds.) I resist no longer. Love makes me commit a thousand 
acts of extravagance. Let me go and Hy.in search of the princess, and be 
beforehand with my rival, if there is still time. [He goes out. 



ACT III.— SCENE L 

The Fortress. 

The King and several Courtiers, Prince Christian and the Chevalier Jasmine on Ike 

top of the citadel. Eglantine at the foot of the tower. 

Eglantine. Oh, dear me ! what will become of me ? The Prince of Denmark 
has already guessed the riddle. He has only got to save my life, to be worthy 
of being my husband. The fairy came into my room, and told me to fear 
nothing ; but if her design should be to make me marry this Christian, whom I 
detest, I should be the most miserable of queens. 
I will never consent. I even prefer becoming a 
statue. 

The King {on the top of the tower). Admire, son- 
in-law, the view from this tower. Look at those 
plains which stretch out into the distance, and 
the sea, which is visible from afar — is not it very 
pretty ? 

Christian. Most beautiful, sire. The air we 
breathe here will give us good appetites for the 
wedding-dinner. We will divert ourselves pre- 
sently by guessing some more riddles, for I am 
very clever at that amusement. 

Eglantine. Good gracious ! I see the cheva- 
Her up there, conducting himself like a madman. 
He will be guilty of some act of imprudence. The 
fairy has abandoned me. Unhappy Eglantine, 
you have nothing left but to die. 

Enter Paquerette, running. 
Paquerette. Miss, quick, quick! The lion of -- — 

the menagerie has broken open his cage, and is coming this way. He will 
devour you if you do not instantly escape. \_Ske runs off. 
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Eglantine. Help, help ! The lion has broken his cage. He is coming towards 
me. I am lost. He will eat me up. My dear papa, help ! 

The King {on the top of tht tower). Wait a moment, my child; I will come 
down with my soldiers, and we will kill the lion. 

Eglantine. Alas ! father, you will take a quarter of an hour to come down, 
and the lion is just at hand. He will have time enough to eat me. Jump down 
from the tower, or I am dead ! 

The King. My poor girl, I am no longer active enough to jump off a wall two 
hundred feet high. 

Eglantine. Sir Christian, here is an opportunity to save my life. Jump, 
jump off the citadel 1 

Christian. Reflect, miss, that if I jump down, I shall at least break my legs 
and arms ; and how can I kill the lion with broken legs and arms ? 

Eglantine. And will you, too, chevalier, my dear Jasmine, you friend of my 
youth, let me be eaten up by this terrible lion ? Listen to his roaring. Here he 
is, here he is ! \Tke lion roars behind the scenes, and then jumps upon the stage. 

The Chevalier {from ike top of the tower). Be of good cheer, princess ; I would 
fly to your help if I broke every bone in my body. 

\He jumps off the tower, runs to the lion, and kills it. 



Eglantine. You have saved my life, chevalier, and deserve to be my husband. 
Why, alas ! did the Prince of Denmark guess the riddle ? 

The Chevalier. It was I who guessed it. I told him the answer just now. 

■Eglantine. Ah, how pleased I am ! The fairy has not deceived me. You 
shall be my husband. At present, chevalier, you can throw yourself at my feet, 
and, even if your cloak does get entangled in my gown, it will not matter. 

Christian. People shall not say that the Chevalier Jasmine surpassed me in 
courage. Since he has leaped down, I will do so too. 

[He throws himself off the lower, and remains lying motionless 
on the ground at the bottom. 
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:. Oil, unlucky accident ! The prince has cracked his head, and I 
ich afiaid it cannot be mended again. Although fathers are often 




found who marry their daughters to men without heads, it would not be prudent 
to imitate them. But I perceive an enemy advancing. They are the Danes, 
who are come to avenge the death of their prince. Alas ! they will have time 
enough to ravage all my kingdom before I can descend from the tower. I 
already hear their trumpet sound the attack. \The trumpet U heard. 

The Chevalier. I am ready to repel them, sire. I will soon kick them back 
again into their own country. 

Enter General Guldenstern, at the head of the Danes. 

GuLDENSTERN. Give US back our prince, or we will set fire to the town, and 
put all the inhabitants to the sword. 

The Chevalier, There is your prince. Take him away, and free us from 
your presence. 

Guldenstern, I will not accept such a prince as that, I must have a 



Christian in good condition, with a whole head, and not one split in two. Since 
you have broken our sovereign, you shall buy us another. 
The Chevalier. It is he himself who broke his head, of his own free will. 
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Leave England this instant, you foreign pack, you, or you will have to do 
with me. 

GuLDENSTERN. Soldiers, down with this chevalier ! Surround him ! Kill 
him ! Long live Denmark I Vengeance, vengeance ! Let us pillage the city of 
London. 

The Chevalier. I should like to see you do it ! Hurrah for England ! {He 
charges the Danes, and disperses them with tremendous kicks,) Sire, your kingdom is 
delivered from the enemy. 

The King {from the top of the tower). Brave Jasmine, you have deserved the 
hand of my daughter, and I give it you. As soon as I have come down, you 
shall be married, and you shall be my heir. I am v6ry much afraid, however, 
that Denmark will wage a terrible war with me. 

Eglantine. No, my dear father, we shall have no war, for the piece is finished. 
The curtain will be let down, and the lights put out. We have hardly time 
enough left to bow to the public, and ask their pardon for the nonsense we have 
been talking. 



! 



t 
I 



END OF THE COMEDY. 
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X. 

A FEW days after the performance of the comedy, the Baron's 
children went out for a walk with their old governess. The 
good dame had sat herself down upon the grass, while the children 
plaj'ed and ran about in the meadows. To occupy herself, the 



governess put on her spectacles, and drew out of her pocket a news- 
paper, which she began reading with the greatest attention and the 
deepest interest. This paper contained the eight hundred and thirty- 
sixth chapter of a long romance, that had been begun nearly three 
years before, and, as the romance did not get on, but remained 
always at the same point, the good governess fell fast asleep. Dur- 
ing this time, the two boys climbed up the trees to gather apples, and 
httle Margaret went to the other end of the meadow, looking for 
flowers. In this manner, she came to the banks of a small brook 
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which ran along the grass. On the other side of a hedge of thorns 
there was a path, along which Pierrot happened to be passing on his way 

from the village. 
All of a sudden he 
stopped short, on 
hearing shrill cries 
of distress. 

This was Mar- 
am so frightened !" 
rpent gliding along 
come and help me! 
im going to die." 
e of thorns, and ran 

lid he, "that is no 
which will not bite 
:r, to give you confi- 
heel of his wooden 
tead. 

" You are indeed 
brave ! " said Mar- 
garet " Come with 
me to the castle ; 
I will tell mamma 
you have saved 
my life." 

" What I have 
done is of no great 
consequence, miss. I must go, though, to my master, the carpenter ; 
but I will come and see you at the castle some other time." 
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"Yes, go and work; there is a good boy," replied Margaret. 



" I will not forget your noble action. Give me a kiss, for I am glad 
to see that your face is not very dirty to-day." 

Pierrot kissed the little girl on both cheeks, and Margaret 
said, as she returned his embrace : 

" If the Holy Virgin listen to my 
prayers, you shall some day be my Jasmine, 
and I will be your Eglantine." 

The next day the Baroness came to the 
farm. She also embraced Pierrot, and gave 
him a box filled with carpenters' tools, and a 
number of books bound in morocco leather ; 
among which were works on geometry, an 
ancient history, and one of France, from the 

time of Pharamond down to King Robert. She then gave Claudine 
a purse well lined, telling her to employ the money in having her 
son properly instructed. Full of gratitude, Pierrot opened the 
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books as soon a^ the Baroness was gone, and made haste to study, 
in order to be quickly as learned as he was bold. In six months' 
time he knew by heart all the contents of the books, and the 



Baroness gave him others, which he also studied assiduously. He 
soon knew more than the village schoolmaster, and, every evening 
before going to sleep, he used to add this little sentence to his 
prayers : — 

" St. Peter, my patron, beg the Holy Virgin to realise the wishes 
of the amiable Margaret. Let me be, some day, her Chevalier 
Jasmine, and let her be my Eglantine." 
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XI. 

ONE evening Jean-Pierre and his wife were seated comfortably 
before the fire, in a w^rm room. The shutters were ■closed, 
and curtains hung before the windows. There was a double door to 
the room itself, and a double door to the ante-room, so that you 
could not feel the least breath of air. The miller and his wife were 
rejoicing at all the acts of kindness of the Baroness, and were taking 



their ease all the more for hearing the wind howl out of doors. The 
little spirits could not find the smallest hole to penetrate into the 
farm. By dint of listening, however, Claudine thought she heard 
their voices. 

" Ungrateful Jean-Pierre," said they, "you owe all to us, and 
you refuse us an asylum. There are no more broken panes, no more 
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crevices now, where we can howl and groan. We can only just 
whistle through the key-hole." 



" Do you think Gaffer Wind wants to come again into our 
house ?" said Jean-Pierre, rather alarmed. 

" There would be no great harm if he did," said Claudine. " If 



he wish to do so, let him. Perhaps it will be as beneficial to us as it 
was the first time." 
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As she Spoke thus, Claudine opened all the doors. At the same 

instant Gaffer Wind appeared, and rushed in, twirling all about the 

room. The train of his cloak was buoyed up to the ceiling, and his 

two great wings filled the apartment. 

"Oh!" said he, with his gruff voice, 
" there is a change here. You seem to be 
making a fortune, in spite of your stupidity, 
Mister Jean-Pierre. You are lodged like 
a marquis. Give me an arm-chair, for me 
to repose upon your cushions, my lord 
miller." 

Gaffer Wind burst out laughing so 

violently that the window-panes rattled again, and little Pierrot 

woke up in a fright 

" Upon my word," continued Gaffer Wind, "it is very' agreeable 

sitting in this arm-chair. You are a good fellow, Jean-Pierre. I 

excuse your faults, and thank you for your kind reception, but, as you 

are already rich, I shall give you nothing. Good-bye, my friend." 
At the instant Gaffer Wind was 

about to fly away, Pierrot, who had 

jumped down from his bed, suddenly 

shut the four doors of the room and 

ante-room. On this, they saw Gaffer 

Wind instandy stagger and fall back 

in the arm-chair. His great cheeks 

shrivelled up into a thousand wrinkles ; 

his broad chest contracted ; his body 

gradually dwindled down, and his wings 

became smaller than those of a sparrow. He tried to cry out, but his 

throat only emitted a feeble and husky tone, as if he had lost his voice. 
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" My good friends," said he, " do not detain me. It would be a 
most scandalous trick. Let me have air. I am suffocating : for 
pity's sake, open the window ! You would not kill me ! " 

" The Wind never dies," said Pierrot. "We will merely keep 
you prisoner. You must make terms with us, if you wish to go out;" 

" Good people," replied Gaffer Wind, " what would you have 
me do?" 

" I must have a great deal of money," said Jean-Pierre. 

"We must have an indemnity for the blows the giant, who was 
shut up in the little golden cask, gave us with his stick." 

" And I," said Pierrot, " want to be made a chevaher or baron." 

" Unhappy wretch, blockhead, madman, that I was to come into 
this house ! " murmured Gaffer Wind. " My friends, I will give you 
money and little magic casks, but the King alone can make chevaliers 
and barons. Let me go ! " 

" You shall not go," said Claudine. " Pierrot is right. You 
must come to terms with us." 

Gaffer Wind made a desperate effort to break loose, but Jean- ' 



Pierre, Claudine, and Pierrot, all three began blowing upon him, and 
he became so weak that he offered no resistance. They made hinfi. 
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fly about from one end of the room to the other, so light and spare 
had he become. They pushed him, in this way, into a well-closed 
closet, with a double-door and no windows, and shut him up under 
lock and key. 

Jean-Pierre had hardly taken the key of the closet out of the 
door, and filled up the key-hole with putty, before the noise outside 
the house ceased. The storm, being deprived of wind, was instantly 
hushed ; the clouds could no longer scud along ; the leaves on the 
trees left off rustling, and the sweeps of the windmill stopped. 
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XII. 



TH E miller, his wife, and little Pierrot were deliberating how 
they should obtain a large ransom from Gaffer Wind, when 
they heard the rain falling in torrents, and the voices of the little 
spirits whisper on the roof. 

"Ungrateful Jean-Pierre," said the voices. "We have made 

your fortune, and you refuse to let us into your house. We glide 

upon the tiles ; we drip from the pipes into the gutters. There are 

no broken windows, no holes in the wall now. We can no longer 

soak your furniture, nor jump in your room. 

It is in vain for us to fall by thousands, little 

drops, drops, drops." 

" Does Dame Rain want perchance to 
return ? " said the miller. 

" Let us open the window for her directly," 
exclaimed Claudine. 

As soon as the window was opened. Dame 
Rain entered. Streams of tears flowed from 
her eyes ; her garments were wetter than at 
her first visit, and her nose more swollen from 
the cold in the head. 
" What has happened here ? " said she, in a lamentable tone. " I 
do not know this house any more. Give me a good armchair, Jean- 
Pierre, that I may gape and be miserable a moment in this beautiful 
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room. I brought you good luck, I perceive. The copper box and 
gilt-edged book have been of use to little Pierrot. As you have no 
further need of me, I will do good to others. Good-bye, my friends." 

She was just going to glide out of the window, as Claudine 
quickly shut the inner and outer shutters, and drew the double 
curtains. Dame Rain instantly fell, in a fainting state, into her arm- 
chair. Her tears left off flowing, the swelling of her nose went down, 
her garments dried, her countenance became smiling, and her com- 
plexion almost ruddy. 

" O despair ! " cried she, in a less drawling tone, " I am caught 
My friends, do not cause my death : do not shut me up in this hot 
house. I am drying up! help ! in charity, open the window." 



" The Rain cannot die," said Pierrot. " You shall not go 
without paying for your freedom." 

" Good gracious ! pay ! what must I pay ? Speak quickly — I 
can no more. If you do not give me back my languor, my tears, my 
weariness, and my cold in the head, I shall have a nervous fit." 

" That will not be of consequence," said Jean-Pierre. " I will 
throw a glass of water in your face, as I do to my wife, when she 
talks about fainting. You must capitulate with us. I want money ; 
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Claudine desires a magic gift; and Pierrot demands letters of 
nobility." 

" You shall have your money and your magic gift : but Pierrot 
will not become a baron, unless he distinguish himself by brave 
deeds. Let me depart ! Oh ! how foolish, how simple was I, to 
allow myself to be caught in this trap." 

Dame Rain began to sob, and put her hands to her eyes to look 

for a tear ; but not one drop came out. She made a last effort to 

escape, but Jean-Pierre armed himself 

with an umbrella, Claudine with a 

warming-pan, and Pierrot threw on 

her nose a napkin he had warmed 

before the fire. She fainted on the 

hearth-rug. Claudine then took Dame 

Rain round the middle of her body 

and threw her in the sink. They 

heard *her run down the pipe and 

fall to the bottom of the cistern, of which Jean-Pierre very carefully 

closed down the top, and loaded with a large paving-stone. 

At the same instant, the streams out of doors ceased murmuring; 
the pipes became empty, the leaves dried, the earth drank up the 
water which had fallen, the heavens took off their cloudy dress and 
put on a garment glittering with stars, and the shining moon darted 
her beams far across the plain. 
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XIII. 

IN those days, William, Duke of Normandy, undertook the con 
quest of England. He collected all his soldiers, and called under 
his standards the nobles of all countries who would take part in the 
war. The Baron, who was tired of remaining at home in his castle, 
resolved to set out with them. He proceeded to Caen to Duke 
William, The army embarked in a quantity of sniall vessels, and set 
sail to land in England. Prince Harold, the chief of the English, 
assembled troops at London, and marched in defence of his kingdom, 
to meet William. The two armies came together in the plain of 
Hastings, and a frightful battle was looked forward to. 



The Baroness was very uneasy on her husband's account, as she 
had not heard from him. The children, seeing the grief of their 
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mother, did not dare to play any more, and Miss Margaret used to 
cry at the thought of the dangers that her papa must be exposed to. 
One day, on Pierrot's coming to the castle, he found everyone in 
consternation. 

" Do not be cast down, my lady," said he, *' and you, dear 
Margaret, dr)' up your tears. In an hour you shall have news of the 
Baron.'' 

Pierrot ran to the farm, and entered Gaffer Wind's prison. He 
found him lying on a sofa, all benumbed, and so shrivelled up that 
you could hardly distinguish his body among the folds of his 
garments. 

" Get up. Gaffer Wind," said Pierrot, " I have an important 
commission to intrust to you. Would not you be very glad to take a 
little air, and to run in freedom over the sea ? " 

** Without doubt," replied the Wind, " I should be very glad to 
do so, for I am perishing by inches in this dungeon." 

" Well then, I will let you out for an hour, but you must promise 
me that you will come back, and also do something which is of great 
importance to me." 

" What is it ? Speak quickly, and open the doors. Make 
haste. I am ready to set out." 

" Gently," replied Pierrot. " You must not set out in that 
manner. First of all stretch your hand on this crucifix, and swear, 
by all you respect and love, that you will return in an hour." 

" What need is there of swearing by all these holy things ? " 

** If you do not swear, I will not open the doors." 

Gaffer Wind put his hand on the crucifix, and took the oath. 

" And now," said Pierrot, " go to England ; fly at one swoop 
as far as Duke William's camp. See what is going on there, and 
bring me back intelligence of the Baron. You do not need more 
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than an hour, but I will ^ve you a quarter of an hour's grace, to 
play truant in." 

Pierrot opened the doors ; Gaffer Wind imbibed a blast of air, 
and his breast immediately swelled out like a balloon. He extended 
his great wings, and flew over the trees and spires with a horrible 



whizzing. He had been gone an hour and a quarter, when Pierrot 
saw him return. 

" Oh," said Gaffer Wind, " what a beautiful trip I have made. 
I have been very much amused. The two armies have engaged in 
the plain of Hastings. Duke William is the conqueror, and Harold 
is killed. The Normans are marching on London, The Baron is 
quite well ; he has behaved very vaHantly ; and Duke William has 
promised him goods and honours as a recompense for his courage." 

" Very well," said Pierrot, shutting the doors. " Now sleep till 
to-morrow." 

Pierrot ran to the castle, and brought the happy tidings to the 
Baroness and the children. Although he would not say what plan 
he had pursued to learn all this, still they willingly believed him, 
because the news was good. In a fortnight's time, the Baroness was 
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w&ry much astonished at receiving a letter from her husband. In 
which was word for word all that Pierrot had told her. To thank 
him, she loaded him with presents and nice things, and allowed him 
to come to the castle every day to see his friend Mai^ret. 



XIV. 

MONTHS and years passed away. One fine morning, Pierrot 
was fourteen. As he was tall and robust, he determined to 
go and seek his fortune in England. He took leave of the Baroness 
and embraced the children. They gave him a complete stock of 
clothes, money, a horse, and provisions. Margaret embroidered a 



beautiful handkerchief for him, as a pledge of her friendship. Jean- 
Pierre wished him good luck, and Claudine, all in tears, pressed him 
in her arms. " Do not cry," said Pierrot ; " perhaps I shall come back 
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very rich and a great lord. Do not let Gaffer Wind and Dame Rain 
escape. Send them to England every morning. They will bring you 
back tidings of me, and I shall employ them usefully in the service 
of Duke William. Above all things, do not forget to make them 
take the oath, before letting them go out." 

Claudine promised to follow exactly all her son's instructions. 
Pierrot got upon his horse, pressing to his heart the handkerchief 



which Margaret had embroidered. He traversed a part of Brittany, 
and in three days arrived at Caen. Some Normans, who were going 
to England, took him in their vessel. Gaffer Wind, whom Claudine 
had let out very opportunely, blew in the sails. In a fortnight 
Pierrot reached London, where Duke William was residing. He 
put up at a little inn, until he should have an opportunity of pre- 
senting himself at court. One morning, as he was enjoying the 
fresh air at his window, Pierrot saw Gaffer Wind run up to him. 

" I am at your disposal, Pierrot," said he ; " your mother has sent 
me to know how you are, and whether you need my services." 

" Give my mother my love, and tell her I am quite well. I have 
nothing for you to-day, but do not forget to come again to-morrow." 
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Dame Rain, who did not travel so quickly, did not get to Lon-- 
don before the afternoon. 

" Have you any orders for me ? " said she. 

" None to-day," replied Pierrot ; " but be sure to come again 
to-morrow." 



XV. 

DUKE WILLIAM adored his wife, the Princess Mathilda, 
whom he had left at Caen. Every week he sent her an ex- 
press, but as a week always elapsed before the return of the courier, 
the news was always old. Pierrot sought out the great Prince, and 
throwing himself at his feet, said to him ; — 



" My lord, I have, in my service, a courier who is much more 
skilful than any of yours. If you will employ me, I will let you 
know, day by day, what is going on in your palace at Caen." 
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The Prince determined to put Pierrot's services to the test The 
next day, Gaffer Wind came at the same time as on the preceding 
one. Pierrot despatched him immediately to Caen, and, in a 
moment's time, he knew what , the Duchess had been doing all the 
morning. He then gave a whole account to Duke William, who was 
greatly amazed when the couriers and letters afterwards arrived, and 
confirmed what Pierrot had said. The Prince resolved to attach so 
prompt and skilful a messenger to his own person. He gave him a 
lodging in his palace, and availed 
himself of his services every day, 
without suspecting what means 
Pierrot used. The other noblemen 
also had recourse to him to know 
what their wives were doing. Some 
learned more than they wished, 
and, as they were not such good 
husbands as Duke William, soon 
renounced this rapid manner of - 

corresponding for the ordinary post Pierrot, however, made a 
fortune at the business. He amassed a hundred thousand crowns, 
which he sent to his parents, asking them to buy the first castle 
which was to sell in his country ; and he wrote a very tender letter 
to Margaret, in which he told her he had only one more step to 
make, to become a knight, like Jasmine. 

Duke William was at last crowned King of England, and was 
thinking of enjoying his conquests in peace, when he heard that the 
Danes and Saxons were fitting out a considerable fleet against him. 
Great preparations for defence were immediately made, and troops 
were assembled to oppose the descent of the enemies of England. 
Pierrot went to the King: " Sire," said he to him, "do not spend your 
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money and fatigue your soldiers uselessly. I will deliver you from 
the Saxons and Danes before their fleet is in sight of the coast, and 
without your having to equip a single vessel." 

" Are you a little sorcerer ? " said the Prince, laughing. 

" No, sire, I am a good Christian, but only triKt in me, and, in 
four-and-twenty hours, you shall have no more enemies." 

" Very well ; I will wait four-and-twenty hours before giving my 
orders and making preparations for war." 

The next day, very early, Pierrot was at his window on the 
watch for Gafier Wind. He saw him flying up at a great rate. 

" Lose no time to rest," said he to him: "go and meet the Danes 
and Saxons. Blow with all your strength on their ships. Disperse 



them in every direction on the sea. Hinder them from landing in 
England, but drown as few as you can." 

" That, at least, is an agreeable errand," said Gaff'er Wind. " I 
will execute it in fine style." 
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So saying, he flew ofif like an arrow. He swelled out his cheeks, 
and lashed up the waves as high as mountains. In less than an hour 
he had dispersed and destroyed the fleet of the Danes and Saxons. 
A courier brought the news to the King the same evening. The 
King was so delighted, that he embraced Pierrot, and would, no 
doubt, have given him a magnificent reward, had not another courier, 
all covered with dust, entered the Prince's cabinet. This courier 
announced that the province of Cornwall had revolted, and that a 
numerous army was advancing to surprise the city of London. The 
King ordered the trumpets to be sounded ; and all the nobles took 
their arms, and mounted their horses. They 
left the town, and drew themselves up in order 
of battle in face of the enemy. The inhabi- 
tants of Cornwall were fierce people who 
uttered savage cries and wanted to massacre 
everyone. William the Conqueror, although 
very brave, was anxious. At the instant he 
was about to commence the fight, he perceived 
behind him- a cavalier in black armour, the 
visor of which was down. 

" Who are you ? " said he to this cavalier, 
"and why do you stand so near me ? " 

" I am one of your Majesty's servants," 
said the black knight. " I am here to 
guard your person, and make your victory 
certain." -_^__ _. _^.^ 

" And who are those strange-looking 
persons that I see behind you ? who is that tall figure enveloped 
in a floating mantle ? and that woman, with a rainbow-coloured scarf, 
who is crying ? " " 
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" The former is my squire, and the latter my servant It is to 
them that we shall soon owe our safety." 

The King gave the signal of battle. The enemy advanced, 
uttering most horrible cries. The black knight then turned round 
to the two figures who followed him, and said to them : 

" Do your duty ! " 

At the same instant the two strange beings were seen to rise to 
a tremendous height in the air. A fierce wind blew in the enemy's 
face, and a heavy rain drenched them to the skin, without the Nor- 
man army experiencing the least inconvenience. 

The ranks of the rebels fell into disorder. At the first shock 
they were driven in and beaten. In the midst of the fight, the King 
remarked the black knight cutting fiercely at the enemy with his 
sword, and behaving like a brave man. Ten thousand of the insur- 
gents were killed, and the rest betook themselves to flight. The 
K ing sent for the black knight, and said to him, in the presence of all 
his court : 

" Young unknown, it is to you that the success of this day is 
owing. Be pleased to disclose to me who you are, and, whatever 



favour you may choose to ask of me for so great a service, I grant it 
you beforehand." 
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The Knight then raised the visor of his helmet, and everyone 
recognised Pierrot. 

"Sire," said he, " I am your messenger, Pierrot. Since you are 
good enough to recompense me for my poor services, give me letters 
of nobility and create me a knight." 

The King embraced Pierrot, and created him a knight. On 
returning to his palace, he wrote him out letters of nobility, and 
Pierrot was called the Chevalier de la Pierre. 

"At present, sire," said he, "if you will make me the happiest 
of men, your Majesty has only to ask the Baron, whose vassal I am, 
to give me the hand of his daughter Margaret in marriage. I am 
rich enough to aspire to so good a match." 

William the Conqueror demanded Margaret from the Baron, and, 
besides that, gave Pierrot a hundred thousand crowns for the expenses 
of his nuptials. The Chevalier took leave of the King and returned 
into his own country, accompanied by squires and a retinue worthy 



of his new fortune. The Baroness gave him Margaret's hand, and 
the marriage was celebrated with much splendour in the castle chapel. 
The Chevalier de la Pierre then retired to an estate bought by Jean- 
Pierre with the money that had been sent from London. Gaffer 
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Wind and Dame Rain determined on making the young couple a 
marriage present. 

The Chevalier received from Gaffer Wind's hands a constellated 
ring, by the virtue of" which he found his wife as handsome after the 
lapse of twenty years as the day of her marriage ; and Dame Rain 
hung round Margaret's neck an enchanted necklace, which made her 
husband always appear young and amiable. 

After so valuable a present, it would have been too bad to keep 
the Wind and Rain prisoners. The doors of the farm-house and the 
top of the cistern were opened for them, and the one flew off to the 
mountain of the south, and the other to the grotto of the east They 
had, however, contracted such a habit of crossing and recrossing the 
Straits of Dover, that they have, at the present day, a particular 



liking for England, although William the Conqueror has no more 
need of their services. This is the reason why people wear india- 
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rubber paletots at London, and why an Englishman never travels 
without an umbrella. 

The young couple lived very happily : they loved each other 
very much ; and only quarrelled once, when they had forgotten to 
wear the magic ring and the enchanted collar. At all other times, 
Margaret was good-humoured and the Chevalier fond of his wife. 
They had a great number of children, from whom the noble family 
of the Pierrots de la Pierre, so famous in Lower Brittany, is 
descended. 
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cutter by trade, who was called Brisquet, or the Man of the Lucky 



Hatchet, and who lived penuriously on the produce of his faggots, 
with his wife who was called Brisquette. 

God had given them two pretty little children, a boy seven 
years old, who was dark, and called Biscotin ; and a little girl of six, 



who was fair, and whose name was Biscotine. They had, also, a 
curly-haired mongrel which was all black with the exception of its 
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muzzle, which was as red as fire : it certainly was the best dog in the 



neighbourhood for its attachment to its masters. They called it 
Bichonne, and were all very fond of it. 



You may perhaps remember the time when there was such 



distress in the country on account of the cold and the heavy 
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snowstorms, and when so many wolves infested the Forest of 
Lions. 

Brisquet, who always went to his work, and who was not afraid 
of wolves, on account of his trusty hatchet, said one morning to 
Brisquette : " Wife, don't let either Biscotin or Biscotine run too far 



out of doors until the master of the wolf-hounds has come. It's too 
dangerous. They have quite enough room for running about 
between the hillock and the pond, since I have put up the railings 
round the pond to keep them from harm. Don't let Bichonne go 
out either, who likes nothing better than to be always running 
about." 

Brisquet repeated the same thing every morning to Brisquette. 
One evening he did not arrive home at his usual time. Brisquette 
went to the door-step, returned, then went out again, and crossing 
her hands, said; "Oh, dear! how late he is." And then she 
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again went out, shouting, " Oh ! Brisquet ! " and Bichonne sprang up 



as high as her shoulders, as much as to say : Shall I not go ? 

*' Hush ! " said Brisquette to her. " Listen, Biscotine, go just 



towards the hillock, to see if thy father is not returning, and you, 
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Biscotin, follow the path on the way to the pond, and take great care 
to see that none of the railings are missing, and cry loudly, ' Brisquet ! 
Brisquet ! ' " 

" Be quiet ! Bichonne ! " 

The children set out, and when they met each other again, 
where the path from the pond joins the one from the hillock, Biscotin 



exclaimed : " I will either find poor father, or the wolves may eat me 
up." 

" So will I, or they shall eat me up too," said Biscotine. 

In the meantime, Brisquet had gone home by the Puchay turn- 



pike road, round by the Donkey Cross of Mortemer Abbey, because 
he had a basketful of faggots to leave at Jean Paquier's. 
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" Have you seen the children ? " Brisquette asked him. 



"The children!" said Brisquet "The children! Oh, Bris- 



quette ! have they gone out ? 
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" I sent them as far as the hillock and the pond, to meet you, but 
you have come by another road." 

Brisquet did not even lay his trusty hatchet down, but ran 
towards the hillock. 



"Suppose you were to take Bichonne ?" cried Brisquette, after 
him. But Bichonne was already far out on her way. 

So far, indeed, that Brisquet lost sight of her. In vain he cried 



" Biscotin, Biscotine!" no one answered. At last he began to cry, 
because he thought that his children were lost. 

However, after running for a very long time, he imagined he 
recognized Bichonne's voice. He went straight through the thicket 
to the spot from whence he heard it, having his faithful hatchet in 
readiness. 
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Bichonne had arrived there at the moment when Biscotin and 



Biscotine were about to be devoured by a large wolf. She had 



thrown herself before them and barked, in order that she might warn 
Brisquet. 
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Brisquet struck the wolf dead with one stroke of his trusty 



hatchet, but it was too late for Bichonne. She was already dead. 



Brisquet, Biscotin, and Biscotine returned home to Brisquette. 
It was a joyful meeting, notwithstanding they all shed tears. 
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No one could help looking at poor Bichonne. Brisquet buried 



her at the end of his little garden, under a large stone, on which the 



schoolmaster wrote in Latin : 



HERE LIES POOR BICHONNE, 
BRISQUET'S POOR DOG. 
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And from this time the words : " Unfortunate as Brisquet's dog, 
who only went once to the woods and was eaten by a wolf," have 
passed into a proverb. 
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COLOURED ALBUM FOR CHILDREN. With 72 pages of Coloured 

Plates. Contains No. 5 to 16 of the 3^. Toy Books on page 25. 

NURSERY ALBUM. With 72 pages of Coloured Plates. Contains Nos. 17 

to 28 of the Zd. Toy Books. 

GOLDEN HARP ALBUM. With 400 lUustrations. 

PLAYROOM ALBUM FOR CHILDREN. With 72 pages of Coloured 

Plates. 

PICTURE BOOK OF THE SAGACITY OF ANIMALS. With 60 
Plates by Harrison Weir. 

CHILD'S COLOURED GIFT BOOK. With 72 Coloured Plates. 

CHILD'S COLOURED SCRIPTURE BOOK. With 72 Coloured Plates. 

HAPPY CHILD LIFE. With 24 pages of Coloured Plates. 

ALBUM FOR CHILDREN. With 180 page Plates by Millais, Sir John 

Gilbert, and others. Imperial i6mo, cloth. 

POPULAR NURSERY TALES. With 180 Illustrations by J.D.Watson 

and others. Imperial i6mo, cloth. 

CHILD'S PICTURE STORY BOOK. With 180 Plates. Imperial i6mo, 

cloth. 

A PICTURE STORY BOOK. ContaiDing " KiDg Nutcracker," and other 

Tales. 300 Illustrations. Imperial i6mo, cloth. 

BOOK OF TRADES. With 600 Illustrations of Tools by Thomas Archer. 

BOY'S OWN STORY BOOK. Selected by Charles Knight. Illustrated 
by William Harvey. 

CHILD'S COUNTRY BOOK. By Thomas Miller. With Coloured Plates. 
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ROUTLEDGE^S 

eOLOURED fICTURE BOOKS. 

With the Contents of each. Bound in cloth, with picture cdVer, 3^. 6d, each. 

SONG OF SIXPENCE BOOK. By Walter Crane, containing Sing a Song 

of Sixpence, Gaping Frog, Old Courtier, Multiplication Table. 

CHATTERING JACK'S PICTURE BOOK, by Walter Crane, contain- 
ing Chattering Jack, How Jessie was Lost, Grammar in Rhyme, Annie and Jack. 

KING LUCKIEBOY'S PICTURE BOOK, by Walter Crane, containing 

King Luckieboy's Party, One, Two, Buckle my Shoe, The Fairy Ship, This Little Pig. 

THREE BEARS' PICTURE BOOK, by Walter Crane, containing Three 

Bears, Adventures of Puffy, Cinderella, Valentine and Orson. 

MARQUIS OF CARABAS' PICTURE BOOK, by Walter Crane, con- 
taining Puss in Boots, My Mother, Old Mother Hubbard, Forty Thieves. 

BLUE BEARD PICTURE BOOK, by Walter Crane, containing Blue 

Beard, Red Riding-Hood, Jack and the Bean-Stalk, Sleeping Beauty in the Wood. 

OUR PET'S PICTURE BOOK, containing Nursery Rhymes, Aladdin, Child's 

Fancy Ball, Children's Evening Party. 

BOOK OF ALPHABETS, containing Good Boys' and Girls' Alphabet, Rail- 
road Alphabet, Seaside Alphabet, Farm-yard Alphabet. 

ANIMALS AND BIRDS, containing Wild Animals, Domestic Pets, British 

Animals, Horses. 

ANIMAL PICTURE BOOK, With Coloured Plates by Kronheim. 

BIRD PICTURE BOOK, with Coloured Plates by Kronheim. 

KING GRISLY BEARD'S PICTURE BOOK, containing King Grisly 

Beard, Rumpelstiltskin, Enraged Miller, Little Hunchback. 

PARROTS' picture book, containing Parrots, Singing Birds, Dogs, 

Birds. 

OLD DAME TROT'S PICTURE BOOK, containing Old Dame Trot, 

Babes in the Wood, Prince with the Long Nose, Old King Cole. 
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